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Economic Sag 


_ Going into °58 . 


By ERIK BERT 


xperts Say 


THE WARM clouds of optimism concerning the economic outlook 
that arose from business leaders at Hot Springs, Va., two weeks ago, col- 
lided last week with a cold front descending from the Great Lakes re- 


gion. The businessmen, or- 
ganized in Secretary of 


Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
Business ~Advisory Council, 
-showed “certainly no worry 
about the future.” The business- 
men at Hot Springs thought that 
1958 might be a “breather” with 
only “fractional changes” from 
1957, Weeks said. 
* 


IN THE COLDER LAKES 
area, however, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, business and univer- 
sity-economists, meeting in the 
University of Michigan's fifth 
annual conference took a dim- 
mer view. 

They were almost unanimous 
in the opinion that an economic 
recession has already set in. 
They cited as evidence the fact 
that machine tool orders, usually 
a barometer of the long-range, 
- are down 40 percent from 1956, 


“rail freight loadings are running 
10 percent behind = last year, 
while steel production is ex- 
pected to continue at 80 percent 
of capacity for the last quarter 
of this year, compared with ear- 
lier predictions of 85 and 90 
percent. 

By mid-1958 unemployment 


is expected by them to be 690,- 


(000 higher than at present— 


3,200,000 compared to the -cur- 
rent 2,600,000. 


Main difference of opinion 
among the economists at Ann 
Arbor was not on whether the 
trend was downward or not, but 
on how far down and how rap- 
idly the economy would decline. 


* 

“THE QUESTION is, how 
far will the current recession 
go?” said V. Lewis Bassie, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic 


Business Research at the Univer- 


‘ gity of Iflinois. 


The “probable answer” he 
said, is that it will be a “longer 
and deeper recession” than. the 
minor dips of 1949 and 1954. 

“Every postwar “boom has 
been followed by a major reces- 
sion,” Bassie said, “and there is 
no reason to think this one will 
have a different ending.” 

A more optimistic view was 
given by Leonard Smith, man- 
ager of commercial research for 
the U. S. Rubber C 0., who look- 
ed for “one of those modern re- 
cessions where no one feels 
much pain”—except the unem- 
ployed. 

Of the 68 economists who 
were polled by the University of 
Michigan, 46 or 68 _ percent, 
look for the current recession to 


(Continued on Page 11) 


By A. STERNFELD 
* MOSCOW. —The moon will 
undoubtedly be the first objec- 
tive in man’s initial series of 
space-trips. 
. Its distance from the earth is 
about 240,000 miles—one-hun- 
dredth of ‘that of Venus at her 
nearest point to earth. 
- Now long will a rocket 
take to reach the moon? It could 
arrive at its destination in 51 
hours. 
The first moon-rockets will be 
_ gadio-controlled, and the radio 
messages they send out will en- 
able scientists to follow their 


gradually toward their outer edge 
(the so-called “circuses”)—chains 
of craters and dazzling strips of 
snow-white volcanic ash (‘light 
rays). : 

* 

LET US IMAGINE that a 
space-ship has been launched 
from an interplanetary station to 
investigate the moon. 

During the flight under its 
own momentum its speed—will 
vary. Launched at a great ve- 
locity, the rocket will gradually 
lose speed like a stone thrown 
upwards, 

In- five days the rocket will 
reach a point where it is affected 


_ by the moon's gravitational field. 


The space-ship—if it is to be- 
come an artifical satellite—will 
revolve around the moon as long 
as required, without consuming a 
pint of fuel. 

Reconnaissance flights around 
the moon will be Saeed by 
Penta from which a landing is 


All Ab-o-o-o-ard for the Moon! 


thin. According to preliminary 
data, the mass of the air over 
each square centimetre of the 
moon's surface is one two-thous- 
andth of that of the earth. 


The density of the atmosphere 
on the moon's surface is the 
same as that of the earth at a 
height of 374 miles. 

In.all probability it cannot be 
used to slow down the space- 
ship’s speed before landing, and 
rocket-braking will therefore 
have to be used for the pur- 
pose. 

On the moon, just as on other 
the space-travelers will have to 
stay in airtight compartments 
planets without an atmosphere 
or put on space-suits before step- 
ping outside 

In spite of this burdensome 
clothing the travellers will be 
able to move about easily be- 
cause the moon’s gravity is only 

one-sixth of that of our planet. 

To. break away from. the 
moon’s gravitational field one 
needs one-twentieth of the en- 
ergy required for the same pur- 
pose on the earth. Consequently 


The Stars Beckon, 


Who Holds Us Back? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT REMAINED for the New York Herald Tribune— 


foremost spokesman for American capitalism—to describe 


Sputnik IT best. 
satellite to the “discoveries - of 
Copernicus,” one that will “alter 
immeasurably the lives, the 
outlook and horizons of all men.” 

“{t can be an -accomplish- 
ment for the whole human 
race, its editorial declared last 
week. 

So far so good: these initial 
sentments, so profoundly true, 
reflected the response of most 
humankind, certainly that of 
most men in science; but the 
sombre conclusions of the Her- 
ald Tribune belied its intial trib- 
uté and revealed the bad case 
of schizophrenia—split personal- 
ity—that is developing among our 


topflight governmental authori-. 


ties since the new man-made 
moon began to write its cosmic 
shaggy 5 story in the skies. 

The _ Tribune personality, 
which rightly assessed Man’s 
enormous victory over the un- 
known, split: instead of con- 
cluding sanely that the primary 
lesson is the imperative neces- 
sity for peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the two giant states of 
the world_it-faise’ an hysteri- 
cal cry for the appointment of 
a czar to head up a crash mis- 
sile program; demanded _ that 
President Eisenhower “tell us all 
what it will cost all of us to 
get” and -predicted that Amer- 


It compared the launching of the second 


icans (already fearful of a de- 
cline in our economy and living 
standards) will accept whatever 
“sacrifices” it takes—“whether it 
be higher taxes, bigger spend- 
ing, or even a cutback in the 
civilian economy.” 
* 

OVERLOOKED, in this 
spasm of hysteria, is the fact 
that the socialist country which 
produced the first two satellites, 
was simultaneously cutting taxes, 
reducing prices (seven since 
the wars’ end) and _ increas- 
ing the output of its civilian 
economy, and it was pleading, 
more insistently than ever, for 
peaceable coexistence. © “Com- 

etition in Sputniks,” rather than 
armaments, was Nikita Kbrush- 
chev’s roposal in his address 
last week on the 40th annivers- 
ary of the birth of the USSR. 
Once again he urged a “summit 
meeting” to ban war. 

To which our purblind See- 
retary of State could only pro- 
pose “more military bases” en- 
circling the USSR, more “stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons,” more 
instruments for destruction. 

* 

SANITY WOULD have been 
served if our authorities re- 
acted like Lester B. Pearson, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Better Late Than Never 


OUR RFADERS recall the articles by Virginia Gardner two 
months ago that probed the radioactive dangers to the community 
of Mt. Kisco, a few miles from New York. 

She interviewed residents who live near the uranium company 


“who were unaware of the menace to life that came from the radio- 


active wastes which lie in thirty metal drums in the backyard of 


the plant. 


Thus Miss Gardner continued, as she has throughout the past 
year, her pioneer journalistic workin exploring and explaining the 
hazards of radiation. This newspaper has crusaded to rouse the 


public to the perils. 


}, 


Hence, we welcome the New York Herald Tribune's editorial 
that dealt with the urgent matter this week. 


But readers also recall that that paper has recently 
indicating 


scurrilous articles about this 


newspaper 
shed no tears if we disappeared tomorrow 


published 
that it would 


morning. 
We would think the Tribune in a spirit of fair play, should 
admit the public service we performed two months ago—on this 
urgent matter of radioactivity—one which the Tribune itself caught 


peaedg- tite. a) 


. 
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Trusts That Backed Hitler 
W. Germany Again 


,tarism is not limited to the Krupp) 
jdispatch in the Nov. 1 Times also 


Dominate 


By A.B. MAGIL 


ONE OF the most spine- pA 
chilling pieces of news in aj7Z 


long time appeared in the New 
York Times the other day. 


Headlined “Mergers Pressed in|ix7 
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West Germany,” a dispatch from|?7 74 
Bonn, capital of the German Fed- ae 


eral Republic, by M. S. Handler ee 
heavy}; 


began: 
“The reconstruction of 


German industry, once forbidden 


' 
‘ 


by the Western Allied occupying} 


powers, has been accelerated since 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer's gen- 
eral election victory Sept. 15. 


“Tt has beceme particularly no- 
tic.. le in the steel industry. There 


the Krupp enterprises of Essen and} 


the August Thyssen Corporation 


have bought up huge plants of/ 


rival companies in deals that will 
give Krupp and Thyssen dominant 
positions in the German market 
and in the markets of the Euro- 


pean Coal and Steel py. | 


(Times, Nov. 1). 
* 


IN other words, in the wake of 
the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many and its incorporation into 
NATO under the Paris pacts of 
October 1954, the same big busi- 
ness forces that placed Hitler at 
the helm and pewered his drive for 
world conquest have been allowed 
to recapture their old positions— 
plus some new ones. 


The West German industrial 
giants have been provided with an 
expanded field fer their operations: 
the European Ceal and Stee] Com- 
munity. This is an agreement 
among France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, which abolishes cus- 
toms duties and all other restric- 
tiens on trade among its members 
in coal, iron ore oad steel. 


Last March the same govern- 
ments signed more extensive agee- 
ments by which a “common mar- 
ket” is to be gradually created as 
well as a pooling of atomic re- 
sources under the label Euratom. 

In any partnership among big 
business monopolies, whether with- 
in a country er across national 
frontiers, the strongest will na- 
turally be top dog, Just as the 
Krupp and Thyssen combines dom- 
inate the European Coal and Stee] 


Community, so they and other Ger-| 


man fimancial and industrial barons 


will dominate the common market.! 


As the Communists and other 
patriotie forces of France insisted 
when they opposed the pacts for 


Cerman rearmament and French 


’ 


m™| ment, signed in August 1945, by the 


ALFRED KRUPP 


‘participation in the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the com- 


mon market, France is helping re-;ed a new Frankenstein monster jn 
construct that very economic, po-|the heart of Europe. 


litieal and military power that ever- 


whelmed it in World War II. 
. 


' 
; 


THE rebuilding of the economic; 


base ef aggressive German mili- 


Soviet Anniversary 
Rally Sunday Will 
Hear Paul Robeson 


PAUL ROBESON will speak 
and sing at the Carnegie Hall 
méeting Sunday, Nov. 10, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary 
of the Soviet revolution and the 
24th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations 
between the U. S. and the Seviet 
Union. : 


Robeson has 
West Coast concert tour to fly 
east for the gathering. 

Guest of honor will be Mrs. 
Tamara Mamedov, cultural | at- 
tache of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington. She will extend 
greetings on behalf of her coun- 
try. 
‘Rockwell Kent, nationa) chair- 
man ef the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship will 
preside. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Miss Anna Louise Strong and Al- 
bert E. Kahn, the latter two com- 
ing from the West Ceast to take 
part, will alse speak. 


Ithe silent 
| lies.” 


fone of the Allies is concerned. The 
"Eisenhower Administration has 


interrupted a | 


is a nightmare. | 


acquiescence of the Al- 


“Silent acquiescence” is a great 
understatement as far as at t 


been the chief sponsor of lifting 
the bars to the reconcentration of 
the German trusts, just as it.was the 
principal architect of the Paris pacts 
for German rearmament. 

All this is in flagrant violation of 
both the political and economic 
provisions of the Potsdam agree- 


United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain. 

The fact is that just as financial 
blood transfusions from the United 
States saved German capitalism 
after World War I and helped build 
up Hitler, so billions poured into 
West Germany under the Marshall 


New Press, 
neal 
Cabie 


Address: 


The Worker 
Foreign) 
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Plan and in the form of investments 
by U. S. big business have fatten-| 


And while the franc totters into 
the pit of devaluation and the hard- 
pressed pound gasps for air, the 
West German mark conquers new 
export markets at the expense of 
Britain and France. _ 

* 


BUT what is happening in West 
Germany is also at the expense of 
the true interests of the United 
States. The Dulles policy of alliance’ 
with a revived, remilitarized. Ger- 
man imperialism builds up the men- 
ace of war and bars the way to 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
for the reunification of a neutraliz- 
ed Germany, with all foreign troops 
withdrawn from its territory. 

This Dulles policy fills with fear 
every American who has any re- 
collection of the horrors of the last 
war. And for the Jewish people it 


This is opposed by what is today 
in fact the majority party of Brit- 
ain, the Labor Party, by the Social| 
Democratic Party of Germany and 
a majority of the people of both 
Germanys. And it has been criti- 


cized by prominent Americans like 
James P. Warburg and Walter 
Lippman. 


This policy is at the core of the 
eold war. It is being paid for by the| 
American people in higher taxes: 
for arms, in growing inflation and. 
rising living costs. It’s time for a 
change. 


Git Alongnik, Little Degnik — 


I MUST protest the Soviet plan to rocket apes 
hat_man descend- 


into the sky. It is bad enough t 
ed from apes—let’s not have apes 


from man. 
o > 


Or the other hand, I do net 


reperted plan ef American scientists to send up 


a satellite centaining insects. Is 


provide the deg with fleas? 


“Let us not lose our heads but 
calmly.” 

“All I know, ladies 
] address you, that dog is s 


Ladies and gen 
that dog is still... .” 


“The Soviets knew that we knew they were 
But they didn’t know 
This gives us a 


foundation + Pg . 
sturdy oe abn yy 
Our 


about to launch Peochnik. 
that we knew that they . 


of 


"watch football 


people 


leashes.” 


logarithms. 


| HAVE read all the editorials and speeches 
on Sputnik II that I could get my hands on and 
the situation shapes up this way in my mind: 


and comer is that as 
ling over our heads.” 
“The news about Poochaik eame as a stunning 


Surprise although we expected it all along.” 
tlemen, let me remind you 


unite—we have 


go to movies; teo man 
many people only thi 
about earning a living. They should be home 
I am'mistaken, § © 


| oth Mere Be: 


A 
now ascending 


understand the 


th pose 
af oe . . mik IE 


I have a feelin 
let us lose them Sputnik 


hear?” 


Ladies a 


he is on his way around again and heading this 


“Why doesn't the President give us the facts 
—even if he can't pronounce the words?” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, it is not easy for me | 
to stand here before 
up there looking down. .. . 
“First there was Sputnik I. 
What next—Sputnik III?” 
“Once again the Russians stole our secrets— | 
this time we forgot to keep a carbon copy.” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, don’t look 


can wipe us off the earth at-any moment; it will 
years before we catch up with them and we 
will probably do it next week.” 

“Dog-lovers, we must insist that these experi- 
ments be performed first on live humans before 
sendmg dogs on dangerous missions.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, is that a faint bark I 


“Our scientists are deliberately sabotaging our 
work—it is evident most of 
agents. Let us 
still have, then we'll be able to get down to work.” 
| “Our science must be still more firm! 
| hands ef the military. Every general 
Pentagon has five sides and that is a good scien- 
tific basis from which to start.” 


‘woof-woof.” ' 


by ALAN 
MAX 


you, knowing that dog is 
Then came Sput- 


now, but 
its coming closer... .” 
no military significance and 


them are Russian 
rid of all the scientists we 


in the 
sa 
tlemen, i this crisis let me | 

eloquence at my command and 
r) 4 ; ei tay! 


Git §i0)) en “43? PSG 


_again. 


| forced through | 
' and Rev. Crenshaw are presently being persecuted 


BRADLEY AND KHRUSHCHEY 
_. THE SPECTACLE of an American general speak- 
ing up for peace, for agreement ‘with Russia is almost as 
rare as a white blackbird. When the general is one. as 
distinguished as General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 


| former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it’s a sign 


that sensible men even in conservative circles are looking 
for a way out of the perilous dead-end into which the 


Dulles policy has led our country. 

General Bradley, speaking at St. Albans School .in 
Washington last Tuesday, saw no security in the endless 
piling up of super-weapons. He urged efforts to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union even though he thought 
it would be very difficult. 

“I am unable to understand,” he said, “why . . . we 
do not make greater, more diligent, more imaginative use 
of reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord, 
and compromise which will make it possible for mankind 
to control the atom and banish it as an instrument of war.” 

General Bradley spoke two days after Lester B. Pear- 
son, 1957 Nobel Peace Prize winner and former Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, urged the western 
powers to end their “inflexible hostility to Soviet Russia” 
and to grasp every opportunity Of negotiating peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union. ; 

And the General spoke only a day before Soviet lead- 
er Nikita Khrushchev, addressing the Supreme Soviet 
on the 40th anniversary of the Soviet revolution, made 
fresh proposals for achieving peaceful coexistence and 
competition. 

Khrushchev’s proposals are twofold: 

® That the United States and the Soviet Union nego- 
tiate to reach agreement on “important international 
problems, including the disarmament problem.” 


® That a “high-level meeting of representatives of — 


capitalist and socialist countries” be called to reach agree- 
ment based on “the exclusion of war as a method of set- 
tling international problems, to stop the cold war and the 
armaments race and to establish relations among states 
on the basis of coexistence.” 7 

Khrushchev projected American-Soviet understand- 
ing, “not at the expense of the deterioration of United 
States relations witi Britain, France and other countries, 
but because it “can exercise a decisive influence on an im- 
provement of the whole international atmosphere. 

In Western Europe, in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica Khrushchev’s proposals will seem worth exploring even 
if at the State Department they dont. 

Here we have a great opportunity—the kind Lester 
Pearson thinks the western powers ought ‘Yo latch on to— 
an opportunity to move toward the’ understanding which, 
despite all difficulties, General Bradley thinks is pos- 
sible and essential to avert nuclear catastrophe. 

Here is also an ta for American labor, 
farm, church, women’s, youth other organizations to 
do something to prevent Dulles from slamming the door 


} 
MODEL FOR CONSPIRACY 


THE CAMPAIGN of “massive resistance” to the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision, developed by the 
Byrd machine and now approved by the voters of Virginia, 
will become more and more the issue in the South. 

This “massive resistance” encompasses cynical local 
red-tape and administrative procedures, plus harassment 
of the NAACP and Negro civil rights attorneys. The pur- 
pose is to prevent the development of legal steps that 
‘could enforce the Supreme Court's ruling. 

This is behind the struggle in Little Rock over the 
decision of a Federal district court. Gov. Faubus, backed 
by the same kind of laws which Virginia's Governor-elect 
J. Lindsay Almond used as his election platform has sought 
to override the decision of a city administration. It was 
Faubus’ attorney general, Robert Bennett, who practically 
the ordinance under which Mrs. L. C. Bates 
This ordinance has gone out to every Southern attor- 
ney general and city official as a model. 

The President and his Administration cannot longer 
pretend that Little Rock is a question simply of removin 
or maintaining the federal troops there. What is involv 
here is a belt, — Prete oa i ne 
12,000,000 Negroes. ini come t 
with an organized co which nema ed i os 
members of the U .S. Senate down to members of the White 
Oitizens Councils. This is “massive resistance” with‘a ‘ven~ 
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Interview at 488 Madison Ave. 


What Look’ Thinks 
About Its D of J 
Rosenberg Scoop” 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


“LOOK” MAGAZINE'S Miss 
Doris Doland seemed more 
pleased than otherwise when 

Worker” reporter _ first 
broke the news to her that the 
Department of Justice might not 
issue a report on the Rosenberg 


case on which “Look” based a 


recent article purporting to be 
the first true account of what 
happened. 

Miss Doland, head of public 
relations for “Look,” said happily 
it would be “even more of a 
scoop” if the government report 
didn't materialize. 

I visited Miss Doland, in her 
office in the Look Building at 
488 Madison ‘Ave., after trying 
in vain to see the managing edi- 
tor, William B. Arthur. 

. 


I SAID I wondered if “Look” 
knew that the Department of 
Justice seemed undecided whe- 
ther to release the report at all. 
She said they hadn’t known. 

“It sort of leaves “Look’ out on 
a limb, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

She didn't see anything to 
worry about, she said. 

“What about suits, have any 


been filed as a result of the arti- 


cle?” 

“There hasn't been an inkling 
of any suits,” she said. 

Why, who would file, she 
asked. Oh; 1 said, I had no idea, 
but the article did affect people, 
living people, it did use names, 
names of ple not under in- 
dictment, for instance. It made 
flat statements not based on 
courtroom evidence, such as that 
one person (Alfred Saurent) had 
fled the country and was a spy. 

“Your reporter, Bill Davidsen, 
goes outside the court record, 
and says his authority is the Jus- 
tice Department, and that he’s 


giving a preview of-a report 


Justice is to issue—and then Jus- 
tice doesn't stand behind him,” 
] said. 

Well, she said, they had had 
no word that the report wasn't 
to be released. “Mr. Davidson 
worked right along with the De- 

rtment of Justice.” She praised 

is excellence as a reporter. 

“I talked to Mr. Pollack,” I 
said casually, alluding to Benja- 
min F. Pollack, Department of 
Justice attorney who. headed the 
_ jnvestigation into the case order- 
ed by Attorney General Brow- 
nell, resigned. “He said he had 
read the ‘Look’ article. But he 
wouldn’t say whether he con- 
sidered it accurate.” 


“Did they say definitely they 


were going to issue it?” she 


asked. 

No, I said, though Pollack said 
when I first spoke te him that 
it was not intended to be re- 
leased to the public, but was “just 
a memo from me to the Attor- 
ney General,” and that he had 
not written it yet. 

* 
THEN I ASKED her whether 


Ing 


unreleased faets” into eourt 
where they might be subject to 
judicial review. 


“Mr. Davidson doesn’t stress it 


but I gather that it’s unprece- 
dented for the Department of 
Justice to open up its files in 
any case,” I said. “But appa- 
rently that’s what they did for 
Mr. Davidson?” 

Oh, yes, she said, he was 
given everything. 

“He had open sesame to secret 
FBI reports?’ I asked. Yes, she 
said, and he had gone through 
a mass of documents for his “pre- 
viously unreleased facts.” 

“In other words, they just 
opened up the files and said, ‘Here 
they are.” She said that was 
right. 

She said, “Probably anybody 
who had thought of it would 
have gotten the same thing from 
them, it was just that Davidson 
had had the idea.” 

- 


I ASKED HER when he got 


the idea. 


“Let’s see, it was when he 


was on the West Coast and was 
— the Red Skelton piece,” 
she said, going over to a file in 
her office and returning in short 
order. “Yes, it was in Decem- 
ber, 1956.” 

“That is the time when he 
says Brownell ordered the in- 
vestigation,” I said. “Now did 


he go to the Department—” 


“He certainly did,” she said. 
“They didn't come to us. We 
went to them. And Mr. David- 
son said, ‘Yeu know you eught 
to tell this story.” And they said, 
“As a matter of fact we were get- 


it. 
“So, he got in on the ground 
floor?” I asked. 
“So he got in on the ground 
floor,” she said. 
* 


“NOW LET ME see,” I said, 
“just what did he mean when 
he went to them and said, ‘you 
ought to tell this story?’ ” 

“Why, just that. They never 
had told the story. You know 
that — that’s why you're inter- 
ested in it,” she said. 

“But you would think that the 
story had been told in the trial, 
wouldn't you?” I asked. 

“Then how explain the »Wex- 
ley book (John Wexley’s “The 
a we of Julius and Ethel 

osenberg) if the story was told 
in the trial?” she asked. 


By now each of us seemed | 


to be staring at the other. I mur- 
mured .that she certainly had 
something there; and studied the 

leasant face topped by the 
bright hair but eould find no 
sign that she saw anything odd 
in her pesition. 

“Up to that time,” she said 
impatiently, in a somewhat net- 
tled tone, possibly annoyed at 
having to point this out when it 


was so self-evident, “the Depart- | 


ment of Justice never had done 


it. It had never answered the 


Wexley book.” ~ 
* 


TRUE, I MURMURED, “or 
some other books.” I mentioned 
Prof. Malcolm Sharp's “Was 

ustice Dene?” “It is strange,” 
said, “Davidson makes no men- 
tion of it in this article. De you 
think the Department of Justice 


ting ready to do something about 


(Continued from Page 1) 
winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace 
Prize. The former Canadian pre- 
mier argued at Minneapolis 
that the West should “seize 
every opportunity to negotiate” 
toward | co-existence 
with the iet Union. The al- 
ternative, he warned, is a peace 


“balanced precariously on the 


knife-edge of terror,” followed 
by “nuclear war and total an- 
nihilation.” 

Pearson described the Soviet 
“conquest of outer space,” as a 
“stupendous leap forward.” 

The spirit of Pearson’s main 

int was inherent in a speech 
ast week by Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, of the Su- 
preme Court, who regretted that 
“Our thinking has been too mili- 
tary—as a general and not as a 
Thomas Jefferson or an Abra- 


ham Lincoln.” 
_ 


UNEXPECTED duplication of 
this viewpoint came from Gen- 
eral of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, in a speech last week he 
said that the central question 
of our time “is how to emplo 
human intelligence for the mf 
viation of mankind.” 

General Bradley asked that 
we “make a greater, more dili- 
gent and more imaginative use 
of reason and human intelli- 
gence in seeking an accord and 
compromise which will make it 
possible for mankind to control 
the atom and banish it as an 
instrument of war.” 

Bradley also commented acid- 
ly on the sad state of our edu- 
cation, inveighing against “the 
parsimonious mistreatment of 
the public school system,” “the 
exploitation of dedicated teaeh- 
ers,” “the slovenly lack of intel- 
lectual discipline we have tel- 
erated in our nation’s educa- 
tional institutions,” and the 
“anti - intellectual prejudiees 
which appears te disparage 
learning.” 

* 


SPUTNIK I, almost forgotten 
in the flood of cemment on 
Sputnik II, kicked off a major 
discussion on Ameriea’s educa- 
tional system to which General 
Bradley contributed. Dog-carry- 
ing Sputnik spurred the debate. 
Expressions like Bradley's were 
rife: Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, 
chairman of the Eeconomies De- 
partment at the University of 
Chicago reported last week that 
bright high school students suf- 
fer from “hostile anti-intellectu- 
alism among their classmates.” 

James. B. Reston, of the New 
York Times wrote that the So- 
viet satellites are now calling 
these assumptions Bradley in- 
veighed against “into general 
review.” Though there is. no 
new policy to meet the new con- 
ditions, Reston wrote, there is a 
new realization that these “atti- 
tudes of the past toward edu- 
cation, intellectual attainment, 
exchange of information, and 


thas crusa 


the ‘inferiority’ have con- 


tributed to the natienal com- 


placency of which the Admin- 
istration now compas. 


the various teachers’ unions, 
have long highlighted the defi- 
eiencies of our educational sys- 
tem. For years they eried that 
our schools are lamentably 
overcrowded: that teachers are 
criminally underpaid. The ac- 
tual content ef education shrank 
when pinch-penny policies re- 
duced. by half. the numbers of 
physies and chemistry labora- 
oy in our new high po aN 
This news r, among others, 

re ip on these matters 
for years. 

Regrettably; public clamor 
did not become so mighty as to 
oblige the purse-pinchers in this 
money civilization to alter their 
ways; it did not find adequate 
political expression; and so, 
as a nation, we fell behind. 

° 

AND NOW, as socialism is 
demonstrating its inexorable 
superiority over capitalism, the 
captains of our society are 
pointing the accusing finger the 
wrong way. For finally, at the 
nub of the whole matter, is the 
obsession with military might 
as the solution. 

This was admitted by John 
W. Finney, in the New York 
Times this week, in his article 
from Washington that said, “The 
United States has carefully sep- 
arated its satellites and missile 
programs so as not to interfere 
with the development of the mis- 
sies FOR MILITARY PUR- 
POSES.” 

The socialist country—commit- 
ted, by definition, te the ad- 
vancement of its people, of all 
humanity—is under no compul- 
sion to direct its best brains to 
“applied science”; though it did 
not underestimate the need, in 
the interests of expanding its 
econemy to utilize science for 
immediate application to indus- 
try and agriculture. It did not 
downgrade ee science,” the 
necessary well-stream for inno- 
vations that can be “applied” 
immediately. 

A CAPITALIST economy, 
driven by the devils of profits 
urges — through financial blan- 
dishments— our brightest young 
men in science to work for Gen- 
eral Motors, or General Elec- 
tric, or Du Ponts and use their 
profound skills te bring higher 
dividends to their companies. 

That condition obviously does 
not exist in the socialist land. 
And so they were the first to 
crack into the mysteries of outer 


space. 


_ 
IN BRIEF, the moral is this, 
science, like all endeavors of 
mankind, is at its best when it is 


tice y 
” + %. 


Prof. Sharp had written a letter 
to the Washington Post about 
the “Look” article, denying sev- 
eral of Davidson's assertions? 
Then I told her what bothered 
me. “Davidson says he is tell- 
ing the ‘real story’ for the first 
time. Is he purperting te have 
made a real impartial study? If 
so, youd sort of think he would 
have interviewed some people 
like Sharp who criticized the De- 
partment. Maybe he did.” 
“The article is just what it says 
here,” she said, pointing to a 
caption besides photos of the 
Rosenbergs, David G 
and Harry Gold, “the story of a 


report. 

“In other words, it doesn’t 
claim to be impartial. It doesn’t 
Ce ne eet 


“Then it dosen't claim to go 
gt? if 


ate” for Davidson to “interview 
these writers’ when he was 


_ working with _ Dj. 


“THE WEXLEY book was 
published in 1955,” I asked, “and 
yet it was December of 1956 
when Mr. Davidson got his 
idea?” 

“But the interest in it eontin- 
ued,” she said. 

I asked her if she judged this 
by reviews, columns inspired by 
the book and public statements, 
and she said yes. 

“Its a _. long article for 
‘Look’ isn't it 

“Yes. Many of ours are very 
short. But its a very big sub- 


“to 
America is near twelve; that na- 


—_—S— 
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Stars Beckon, Who Holds Us B 
toward 


place, the Negro people, all sec- 
tors—is required to bring sanity 
to eur Administration. 

These missile-mad men vow 
their readiness to restore our 
prestige by building bigger mis- 
siles with warheads. Such an 


outlook discloses the distressing — 


fact that a great many, too 
many, of our men in public hfe 
have the imagination of a bat, 
the instincts ef a miser, and 
are no more fit to run our coun- 
try than Laika—the occupant, of 
Sputnik H—is. 

But the t mass of ey 
PResmeoneh, « always displayed, 
in the final analysis, common 
human sense, a desire to survive, 


live. The cleck-hand in 


tive intelligence demands imme- 
diate and concerted expression. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
last into 1958 with °58 totals 


well below this year. The re- v 


mainder look for a quick return 
to 57 levels sometime in ‘S8. 
* 


SPUTNIK I and II came into 
the picture, with some econom- 
ists seeing the moon missiles 
stimulating a pickup here via 
the “defense” contract route. 

Others looked to monetary 
maneuvering by the Federal Re- 
serve System for a pickup. This 
optimism is not shared. in the 
Administration, if the opinions 
ef former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury George Humphrey are any 
guide to current White House 
thinking. 

Humphrey indicated at. the 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
hearing on steel prices last week 
that a shakedewn in the econ- 
omy would be “healthy and 
proper for the economy.” He 
said that the job of Congress was 
te “ameliorate” the transition to 
a lower level of economic ac- 
tivity. 

The wan outleok of the econ- 
nomists at Ann Arbor was re- 
inforced by further retreats last 
week in various parts of the 
country. 

These included: 

© U. S&S. Steel Corp., an- 
nounced the closing of two of its 
10 hearth furnaces at Provo, 
Utah. Structural steel rolling 
mill operations were cut from 
five days weekly to four. 

® United Aircraft's Pratt & 
Whitney division, it was an- 


~~ 
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tion of The Worker is pub- 
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fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
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phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. | 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


Shefferman 
Union Busting 


Hit by CFL 


CHICAGO.—Labor Relations 
Association, the union-busting 
outfit headed by Nathan Shef- 
ferman comes in for some caus- 
tic comment in the latest issue 
of the Federation News. This 
orzan of the Chicago Federation 
Labor says: 

“Why would firms like Sears 
Roebuck, Continental Bakery 
and others hire anyone to engage 
in these shady practices? It’s all 
a matter of dollars and cents. 
That’s the only purpose of this 
racket which labor has fought 
throughout its history. 

“No doubt spokesmen for 
these firms will soon address 


luncheon clubs to spout against 
‘monopolistic, corrupt unions’ 
seeking to ‘enslave’ free Ameri- 
can workers who want nothing 
more than the ‘right to work.’ 
Yet these firms are lobbying ac- 
tively against bills to extend the 
coverage of the one dollar an 
hour minimum. wage to workers 
employed by large retailers. Can 
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Layoffs in Chica 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO.—Layoffs and short 
weeks, becoming more common- 
place every week in this area, 
were reported from a number of 
shops and. industries last week. 
A new batch of layoffs hit the 
Chicago Armour workers and 
other plants in the packing indus- 
try reported short work-weeks. 
At the Standard Oil Co. in 
Indiana Harbor, several hundred 
workers have been severed from 
the payroll in the past two 
weeks. At the Goodman -Manu- 
facturing Co., a southside metal- 
working shop, several: hundred 
workers also were laid off. This 
brings that large plant back to 
the 1954 level of employment. 
The latest series of eae at 
the Armour plant in Chicago has 
brought employment of produc- 
tion workers down to an. esti- 
mated 3,600. Last July there 
were approximately 4,350 work- 
ers on the payroll. Since, there 


has been a steady decline in the 
companys operations. 
. 


A UNION SPOKESMAN told, 


The Worker that it is expected 
that employment at the plant 
will “level off” at about the 
$,000-mark in the near future. 
This will contribute to the grow- 
ing crisis in the Chicago stock- 
yards. The Wilson Co. has vir- 
tually shut down its Chicago 
operations and the Swift Co. has 
reduced employment sharply. 

“This is supposed to be the 
busy season,” the union repre- 
sentative said. “From October to 
December we usually have a lot 
of hires in the plant. This year 
we are having lay-offs instead. 

Hardest hit in the Armour 
layoff was the mechanical gang, 
where the 400-man crew, was 
cut in half. Automation has also 
hit hard at employment in this 
plant. 

One example of the automat- 
ing process was in the mechan- 
ical gang. There, one worker 
used to service two steam-driven 
motors. With the new automa- 
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ion processes coming into the 
picture, one mechanical worker 
now services five electric motors 
and two auxiliary pumps. 

* 


IN ADDITION to the shop 


-workilirs represented by Local 


347 of the United Packinghouse 


Workers of America, many — 


others have also been knocked 


off the payroll. For example a 
checker, who is not in the union 
bargaining unit, but has 29 years 
of seniority, was let go. Also the 
company’s police and fire “euees 
nel have been cut in half. 

At this time there - usually 
would be a busy night shift to 
take care of the heavy seasonal 


workers laid off are Negroes. 
However, with the cutbacks 
among the mechanical gang, a 
substantial number of white 
workers are also affected. At a 
recent rally conducted by the 
union in the yards, the union 
members demanded a 30-hour 
week with 40 hours pay in their 
next contract. Plans were also 
outlined for a stepped-up polit- 
ical action program. 
* 


DURING the past year the 
employment of production work- 
ers atthe large Swift plant has 
been almost cut in half. There 
were about 3,400 workers in the 
plant a year ago. As of last week, 
the union stated that there were 


only 1,800 on the job. The elim- 


ination of the pork operations 
from this plant cut jobs by more 
than twelve hundred. Other lay- 
offs took care of the remainder. 

As at Armour, this plant usually 
does heavy hiring at this time 


of this year. But this time the 


the laid-off workers are not being 
called back. 

A number of the uinon execu- 
tive board (Local 2,8 UPWA) 


bilities all the tougher. 


ILLINOIS 


tated. “We 


Li 


are 


Fs 


went down te 5,000 in the post- - 
war period) while the Wilson Co. 
and the Swift Co. had almost 


yards. At the present time, these 
three plants hire about 5,500 
workers in all of them. There is 
a strong possibility that even this 
figure will be reduced in the 
coming year, 


HARDEST hit by the pack- 
ing lay-offs are the Negro work- 
ers, who are finding it difficult to 
get jobs in other industries at 
similar rates of pay. Many have 
not been able to fi nd other em- 
ploment at all. The layoffs ia 
steel, farm vom gee plants, air- 
craft and other industries has 
made the job hunting possibi- 
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| Gov. Stratton Told 


| Stop Double Talk” — 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS. — Gov. William G. Stratton was 
charged with “political double talk that has been typical of 
his administration as far as civil rights has been concerned,” 
by Dr. L. H. Holman, president of the Illinois Conference 
of Branches of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Dr. Holman made the statement in com- 
menting upon Gov, Stratton’s remarks at a press conference 


anyone get rich on $1 an hour? 

“Thus they use a double-bar- 
reled attack on workers’ living 
standards: hire the professional 
union-buster to prevent organi- 
zation and hire the lobbyist to 
tsall extension of minimum wage 
coverage. 

“We're hoping that our town’s 
daily papers will attack these 
practices with the same vigor 


At the recent Chicagoland Fair, the International Har- 
vester Company bragged about its employment opportun- 
ities, Above you see their posters. Harvester workers in 
the Tractor Works and at the Melrose Park plant tell a dif- 
ferent story. Thousands have been laid off for months and 
if Harvester has new opportunities, they are keeping it a 
big secret from the laid off workers. 


they've used in condemnation of 
unethical practices of some un- 
ion officials.” 


~-- -- — 


In the Midst 
Of ‘Prosperity’ 
This Happens 


CHAMPAIGN, Il.—One out 
of every six workers in Jéfferson, 
Wayne and Hamilton counties in 
southern Illinois is still jobless. 

Employers refuse to hire a 
third of the workers laid off 
three years ago by one major 
plant in the area because the 
' employers say the workers are 
“too old.” These facts were dis- 
closed by the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


The department did a survey 
af 2.000 workers fired in 1954 
by the Pressed Steel Car Coa., 
Mount Vernon, Hl, and .re- 


” Three years later 32 percent 
of the Pressed Steel Car workers 


get back to Chicago, the city of 
basic industry, steel, the stock- 
yards, farm equipment and trans- 
portation,” Elizabeth Curley Flynn 
told the Worker last week. | 


movement of our country, will ad- 
dress a rally December 13 at Cur- 
tiss Hall, 410 South Michigan Ave., 
under the auspices of the 
Committee Smith Act Victims 
and the Joint Defense Committee. 


court order to the eastern. and 
southern. districts of New York. 
Gurley Flynn told the Worker that 


fresh air of 


Gurley Flynn Is Looking 
Forward to Chicago Irip 


CHICAGO.—“It will be good to;of the World. She was also active 
in Hull House activities with Har- 
old Ickes and Jane Addams and re- 


The nationally known Commu- = 3 
nist leader, who is one of the most = | 
eloquent spokesmen of the radical =% 


- Restricted for many months. by rs ; 


she is now “looking forward to the 
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tions. 


in Springfield on Oct. 24. 

Gov. Stratton at that time 
stated that a request by the II- 
linois NAACP that ‘the call a 
conference of Negro and white 
leaders to ptm. action on 
widespread segregation in the 
ublic schools of the state had 

n referred ~to the Illinois 
Commission on Human Rela- 
Gov. Stratton also said 
that school age mp problems 
are “primarily the responsibilit 
of local authorities.” F 

Dr. Holman said: “In one 
breath he states the responsi- 
bility is ‘with the schoo] boards 
and the courts,’ and in the next 
breath he states ‘education and 
understanding is the answer’.” 

In Colp, Dr. Holman said, 
“the school board voted to con- 
solidate the schools and to in- 


tegrate. The state is payin 


money at present for white chil- 


dren not to attend integrated 
schools in Colp but to go to 
Caterville,-a neighboring town.” 


Fi 


, 


leader noted that these are only 
a few of the examples of the 


" and . policies of local 
aaa authorities. 


“As far as being progressive 
on legislation against discrimi- 
ntaion, Dr. Holman stated, 
“Goy. Stratton and the Repub- 


lican party have voted on party 
lines to defeat every major civil 
rights bill during the last three 
sessions of the state legislature.” 
He notd that in 1953 when 
FEPC lost by one vote (inci- 
dently Cov. Stratton helped 
write the bill) Gov. Stratton 
was at the race track in Chicago 
when he was needed in Spring- 
field. Is this an example of 2 
gress as the Governor states 
Commenting upon Gov. Strat- 
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‘On the Inside 
* A special section of four 
pages devoted to Little Rock 


' and related issues. 


* Articles by former 
Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, of New York, Abner 
Berry and Max Cordon. 

* Charts that detail the 
big differential in expendi- 
tures for schooling, and av- 
erage wages, North and 
South. 
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Going into *58 ¢ 
Experts Say 


By ERIK BERT 


THE WARM clouds of optimism concerning the economic outlook 


that arose from business leaders at Hot Springs, Va.; two weeks ago, col- 
lided last week with a cold front descending from the Great Lakes re- 


gion. The businessmen, or- 
ganized in Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks’ 
Business Advisory Council, 
showed “certainly no worry 
about the future.” The business- 
men at Hot Springs thought that 
1958 might be a “breather” with 
only “fractional changes” from 
1957, Weeks said.. 
* 

IN THE COLDER LAKES 
area, however, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, business and univer- 
sity economists, meeting in the 
University. of Michigan’s fifth 
annual conference took a dim- 
mer view. 

They were almost unanimous 
in the opinion that an economic 
recession has already set in. 
They eited as evidence the fact 
that machine tool orders, usually 


a barometer of the long-range, 
are down | down 40 percent from 1956, 


dai freight loadings are running 
10 percent behind last - year, 
while steel production is ex- 
pected to continue at 80 percent 
of capacity for the last quarter 
of this year, compared with ear- 
lier predictions of 85 and 90 
percent. 

By mid-1958 unemployment 
is expected by them to be 600,- 
000 higher than at present— 
3,200,000 compared to the cur- 
rent 2,600,000. 

Main difference of opinion 
among the economists at Ann 
Arbor was not on whether the 
trend was downward or not, but 
on how far down and how rap- 
idly the econdDmy would decline. 


. 
“THE QUESTION is, how 


far will the current recession 
go?” said V. Lewis Bassie, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic 


Business Research at the. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The “probable answer” he 
said, is that it will be a “longer 
and deeper recession” than the 
minor dips of 1949 and 1954. 

“Every postwar boom has 
been followed by a major reces- 
sion,” Bassie said, “and there is 
no reason to think this one will 
have a different ending.” 

A more optimistic view was 
given by Leonard Smith, man 
ager of commercial research for 
the U. S. Rubber Co., who look- 
ed for “one of those modern re- 
cessions where no one feels 
much pain”—except the unem- 
ployed. 

Of the 68 economists who 
were polled by the University of 
Michigan, 46 or 68 percent, 
look for the current recession to 


(Continued on Page 11) 


All Ab- o-o-o-ard for the Moon! 


By A. STERNFELD | 

"MOSCOW. — The moon will 
undoubtedly be the first objec- 
tive in man’s initial series of 
space-trips. 

Its distance from the earth is 
about 240,000 miles—one-hun- 
dredth of that of Venus at her 
nearest point to 

Now how long will a rocket 
take to reach the moon? Tt could 


gradually toward their outer edge 
(the so-called “circuses”)—chains 
of craters and dazzling strips of 
snow-white volcanic ash (“light 
rays ). 

* 

LET US IMAGINE that a 
space-ship has been launched 
from an interplanetary station to 
investigate the moon. 

During the flight under its 
own momentum its speed—will 
vary. Launched at a great ve- 
locity, the rocket will gradually 
lose speed like a stone thrown 
upwards. 

In five days the rocket will 
reach a point where it is affected 
by the moon's gravitational field, 

The space-ship—if it is to be- 
come an artifical satellite—will 
revolve around the moon as long 

as required, without consuming a 


- . the moon will be followed by 


flights from which a landing is 
made. 


thin. According to preliminary 
data, the mass of the air over 
each Square centimetre of the 
moon's surface is one two-thous- 
andth of that of the earth. 


The density of the atmosphere 
on the moon's surface is the 
same as that of the earth at a 
height of 3742 miles. 

In all probability it cannot be 
used to slow down the space- 
ship's speed before landing, and 
rocket-braking will therefore 
have to be used for the pur- 
pose. 

On the moon, just as on other 
the space-travelers will have to 
stay in airtight compartments 
planets ‘without an atmosphere 
or put reo eae before step- 
ping ou 

In spite of this burdensome 
clothing the travellers will be 
able to move about easily be- 
cause the moon’s gravity is only 
one-sixth of that of our planet. 


-- bere . 
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The Stars 


Who Holds Us Back? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


IT REMAINED for the New York Herald Tiles 
foremost spokesman for American capitalism—to describe 


Sputnik II best. 


satellite to. the “discoveries of 
Copernicus,” one that will “alter 
immeasurably the lives, the 
outlook and horizons of all men.” 

“It can be an _ accomplish- 
ment for the whole human 
race,” its, editorial declared last 
week. 

So far so good: these initial 
sentnients, so profoundly - true, 
reflected the response of most 
humankind, certainly that of 
most men in science; but the 
sombre conclusions of the Her- 
ald Tribune. belied its intial trib- 
ute and revealed the bad case 
of schizophrenia—split personal!- 
ity—that is developing among our 
topflight governmental authori- 
ties since the new man-made 
ner began to write its cosmic 
shagey 5 di story in the skies. 
¢ Tribune personality, 
which rightly assessed Man’s 
enormous victory over the un- 
known, split: instead of con- 
cluding sanely that the primary 
lesson is the imperative neces- 
sity for peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the two giant states of 
the world, it raise an _hysteri- 
cal cry for the appointment of 
a czar to head up a crash mis- 
sile program; demanded that 
President Eisenhower “tell us all 
what it will cost all of us to 
get”. and predicted that Amer- 


It compared the launching of the second — 


icans (already fearful of a de- 
cline in our economy and living 
standards) will accept whatever 
“sacrifices” it takes—“whether it 
be higher taxes, bigger spend- 
ing, or even a cutback in the 
civilian economy.” 

* 

OVERLOOKED, in this 
spasm of hysteria, is the fact 
that the socialist country which 
produced the first two satellites, 
was simultaneously cutting taxes, 
reducing Prices (seven since 
the wars’ end) and _increas- 
ing the output of its civilian 
economy, and it was pleading, 
more insistently than ever, for 
peaceable coexistence. “Com- 
petition in Sputniks,” rather than 
“armaments, was Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s proposal in his address - 
last week on the 40th annivers- 
ary of the birth of the USSR. 
Once again he urged a “summit 
meeting” to ban war. 

To which our purblind Sec- 
retary of State could only pro- 
pose “more military bases” en- 
circling the USSR, more “stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons,” more 
instruments for destruction. 

* 


SANITY WOULD have been 
served if our authorities re- 
acted like Lester. B. Pearson, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Better Late Than Never 


OUR READERS recall the articles by Virginia Gardner two 
months ago that probed the radioactive dangers to the community — 
of Mt. Kisco, a few miles from New York. 

She interviewed residents who live near the uranium company 
who were unaware of the menace to life that came from the radio- 


active wastes which lie in thirt 
the plant. 


y metal drums in the backyard of 


Thus Miss Gardner continued, as she has throughout the past 
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Trusts That Backed Hitler | ‘he Werker Se 


D 7 \ VW/ DAILY WGREER and THE WORKER .......+> BR ic, | 
ominate W. Germany Again = = 
| wy “Ss... | BRADLEY AND KHRUSHCHEV 
lz , rism is not limited to ru 3 i 3 
. goon s mg re gee OF be : Thyssen concerns. The * Sn THE SPECTACLE of an American| general speak- 
mtg ; ae dispatch in the Nov. 1 Times also! ing up for peace, for agreement with Russia is almost as 
chilling pieces of news in aig , ; 
long time appeared in the New|; 4 rare as a white blackbird. When the general is one as 
York Times the other day. |) 7% distinguished as General of the Army 
Headlined “Mergers Pressed in ae former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it's a sign 
West Germany,” a dispatch from); 2 that sensible men even in conservative circles are looking 
Benn, capital of the Gormen Fed-le for a way out of the perilous dead-end jinto which the 
eral Republic, by M. S. Handler|:24 . : 
began: aia : Dulles policy has led our country. 
| General Bradley, speaking at St. A 


“The reconstruction of heavyf ane Saeal tn 
on Diaeeiny, enge : Washington last Tuesday, saw no security in the endless 


| “Silent acquiescence” is a great 
junderstatement as far as at least 
one of the Allies is concerned. The 
isenhower Administration has 
been the chief sponsor. of liftin 
the bars to the reconcentration o 
ithe German trusts, just as it was the 


by the Western Allied occupying 


powers, has been aceelerated- since 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s ger 


eral election victory Sept. 15. 
“It has become particularly no- 


tieeable in the steel industry. There} 


the Krupp enterprises of Essen and 


oy architect of the Paris pacts 
‘for German rearmament. 


} All this is in flagrant violation of 
tboth the political and economic 
provisions of the Potsdam agree- 


ment, signed in August 1945, by the 


i United States, the Soviet Union 


piling up of super-weapons. He urged efforts to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union even though he thought 
it would be very difficult. Be 5S 

“I am unable to understand,” he sa 
do not make greater, more diligent, more 
of reason and human intelligence in 


the August Thyssen Corporation) 
have bought up huge plants of 
rival companies in deals that will}? 
give Krupp and Thyssen dominant} 
positions in the German market 
and in the markets of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Stee] Community.” 
(Times, Nov. 1). 
* 


and compromise which will make it possible for mankind 
to control the atom and banish it as an ins t of war.” 

General Bradley spoke two days after| Lester B. Pear- 
son, 1957 Nobel Peace Prize winner and former Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, urged the western 
powers to end their “inflexible hostility to Soviet Russia 
and to grasp every opportunity of negotiating peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union. 

And the General spoke only a day before Soviet lead- 
er Nikita Khrushchev, addressing the Supreme Soviet 
on the 40th anniversary of the Soviet revolution, made 
fresh proposals for achieving peaceful xistence and 
competition. : 

Khrushchev’s proposals are twofold:|- | 

® That the United States and the Soviet Union nego- 
tiate to reach agreement on “important international 
problems, including the disarmament problem.” 

* That a “high-level meeting, of representatives of 


Hand Britain. 
+ The fact is that just as financial 
i blood transfusions from the United 
iStates saved German capitalism 
after World War I and helped build 
up Hitler, se billions poured into 
West Germany under the Marshall) 
Plan and in the form of investments 
by U. S. big business have fatten- 
ed a new Frankenstein monster in 
the heart of Europe. 
And while the sel totters into 
whelmed it in World War I~ |ireshed’ pound gasps for air the 
* West German mark conquers new 
THE rebuilding of the economic/export markets at the expense of 


base ef aggressive German mili-| Britain and F = 

BUT what is happening in West 
Germany is also at the expense of 
the true interests of the United 
States. The Dulles policy of alliance 
with a revived, remilitarized Ger- 


ALFRED KRUPP 


participation in the European’ Coal 
and Steel Community and the com- 
mon market, France is helping re- 
construct that very economic, po- 
litical and military power that over- 


» IN other words, in the wake of} 
the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many and its incorporation into 
NATO under the Paris pacts of 
October 1954, the same big busi- 
ness forces that placed Hitler at 
the helm and powered his drive for 
world conquest have been allowed 
to recapture their old positions— 
plus some new ones. 

The West German industrial 
giants have been provided with an 
expanded field for their operations: 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. This is an agreement 


Soviet Anniversary 
Rally Sunday Will 
Hear Paul Robeson 


among France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, which abolishes cus- 
toms duties and all other restric- 
tions on trade among its members 
in coal, iron ore ri steel. 


Last March the same govern- 
ments signed more extensive agee- 
ments by which a “common mar- 
ket” is to be gradually created as 
well as a pooling of atomic re- 
sources under the labe] Euratom. 

In any partnership among big 
business monopolies, whether with- 
in a country or across national 
frontiers, the strongest will na- 
turally be top dog. Just as the 
Krupp and Thyssen combines dom- 
inate the European Coal and Steel 
Community, so they and other Ger- 
man financial and industrial barons 
will dominate the common market. 

As the Communists and other 
patriotic forces of France insisted, 
when they opposed the pacts for 


Cerman rearmament a French 


Git Alongnik, Little Dognik 


PAUL ROBESON will speak 
and sing at the Carnegie Hall 
meeting Sunday, Nov. 10, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary 
of the Soviet revolution and the 
24th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of di 
between the U. S. and the Soviet 


Union. 


Robeson has interrupted a 
West Coast concert tour to fly 
east for the gathering. 

Guest of honor will be Mrs. 
Tamara Mamedov, cultural at- 
tache of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington. She will extend 
greetings on behalf of her coun- 
try. 

heikuall Kent, national chair- 
man of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship will 
preside. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Miss Anna Louise Strong and Al- 
bert E. Kahn, the latter two com- 
ing from the West Coast to take 
part, will also speak. 


omatic telations ~ 


man imperialism builds up the men- 
ace of war and bars the way to 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
for the reunification of a neutraliz- 
ed Germany, with all foreign troops 
withdrawn from its territory. 

This Dulles policy fills with fear 
every American who has any re- 
collection of the horrors of the last 
war. And for the Jewish people it 
is a nightmare. 

This is opposed by what is today 
in fact the majority party of Brit- 
ain, the Labor Party, by the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany and 
a majority of the 
Germanys. And it 
cized by prominent Americans like 
James P. Warburg and Walter 
Lippman. | 

This policy is at the core of the 
cold war. It is being paid for by the 
Ameriean people in higher taxes 
for arms, in growing inflation and 
rising living costs. It’s time for a 
change. 


by ALAN 
' MAX 


wey of bothj. 
1as been criti- 


I MUST protest the Soviet plan to rocket apes 
into the sky. It is bad enough that man descend- 
ed from apes-let’s not have apes now ascending 


from man. 


. > ° 


On the other hand, I-do not understand the 
reported plan of American scientists to send up 
a satellite containing insects. Is the purpose to 
provide the dog with fleas? 

. " o 

I HAVE read all the editorials and speeches 
on Sputnik If that I could get my hands on and 
the situation shapes up this way in my mind: 
“Let us not lose our heads but let us lose them 
calmly.” 

“All I know, ladies and gentlemen is that as 
I address you, that dog is sailing over our heads.” 
“The news about Poochnik came as a stunning 


Soviets knew that we knew they were 
bout to launch Poochnik. But they didn’t know 
that we knew that they knew. This gives us a 
sturdy foundation to build upon.” 


world, unite—we have 
i ” 


he is on his way around again and heading this 


WEY. «ais 
“Why doesn't the President give us the facts 
—even if he can’t pronounce the words?” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, it is not easy for me 
to stand here before you, knowing that dog is 
up there looking down. .. .” 
“First there was Sputnik I. Then came Sput- 
nik H. What next—Sputnik JI?” 
“Once again the Russians stole our secrets— 
this time we forgot to keep a carbon copy.” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, don’t look now, but 
I have a feeling its coming closer. . . .” 
“Sputnik has no military significance and 
can wipe us off the earth at any moment; it will 
be years before we catch up with them and we 
will probably do it next week.” 
“Dog-levers, we must insist that these experi- | 
ments be performed first on live humans before 
sending dogs on dangerous missions.” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, is that a faint bark I 
hear?” Re ee 
“Our scientists are deliberately sa ing our 
work—it is evident most of them fig, "sad | 
agents. ‘Let us get rid of all the scientists we 
still have, then we ll be able to get down to work.” | 
“Our science must be still more firmly in the | 
hands of the military. 


13%) 


«i! 


“ . 2 5 
‘Citizens ‘Councils. This ‘ig | jistat 
i rt jy Seb reny Bane, 
. 


capitalist and socialist countries” be called to reach agree- 
ment based on “the exclusion of war as a method of set- 
tling international problems, to stop the cpld war and the 
armaments race and. to-establish relations among states 
on the basis of coexistence.” 

Khrushchev projected American-Soviet understand- 
ing, “not at the expense of the deterioration of United 
States relations with Britain, France and other countries, 
‘but because it “can exercise a decisive influence on an im- 
provement of the whole international atmosphere. 

In Western Europe, in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica Khrushchev’s proposals will seem — exploring even 
if at the State Department they dont. 

Here we have a great opportunity—the kind Lester 
Pearson thinks the western powers ought |to. latch on to— 
an opportunity to move toward the understanding which, 
despite all difficulties, General Bradley thinks is pos- 
sible and essential to avert nuclear catastrophe. 

Here is also an opportunity for American labor, 
farm, church, women’s, youth other organizations to 
do something to prevent Dulles from slamming the door 


again. 


MODEL FOR CONSP 
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er 


THE CAMPAIGN of “massive resistance” to the Su- 


preme ‘Court's desegregation decision, developed by the 
Byrd machine and now approved by the voters of Virginia, 
will become more and more the issue in the South. 

This “massive resistance” encompasses cynical local 


/ red-tape and administrative procedures, plus harassment 


rneys. The pur- 


of the NAACP and Negro civil rights 
steps that 


pose is to prevent the development of 
could enforce the Supreme Court's ruling. | 
This is behind the struggle in Little Rock over the 
decision, of a Federal district court. Gov. Faubus, backed 
by the same’ kind of laws which Virgmia’s Governor-elect 
J. Lindsay Almond used as his election platform has sought 
to override: the decision of a city administration. It was 
Faubus’ attorney general, Robert Bennett, who practically 


forced through the ordinance under which |Mrs. L. C. Bates 

and Rev. Crenshaw are presently being ted. 
This ordinance has gone out to 

ney general and city official as a model. | 
The President and his Administr 


36 {om yi ~ 


Southern attor- sd 


‘massive resistance” with a ven- 


2 


Interview at 188 Madisen Ave. 


What Look’ Thinks 
About Its D of J 


Rosenberg Scoop” 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

“LOOK” MAGAZINE'S Miss 
Doris Doland seemed more 

than otherwise when 
Werker” reporter first 
broke the news to her that the 
Department of Justice might not 
issue-a report on the Rosenberg 
case on which “Look” based a 
recent article purporting to be 
the first true account of what 
happened. 
Miss Doland, head of public 
relations for “Look,” said happily 
it would be “even more of a 
scoop if the government report 
didnt materialize. 

I visited Miss Doland, in her 
ofice in the Look Building at 
488 Madison Ave., after trying 
in vain to see the managing edi- 
tor, William B. Arthur. 

* 


I SAID I wondered if “Look” 
knew that the Department of 
Justice seemed undecided whe- 
ther to release the report at all. 
She said they hadn’t known. 

“It sort of leaves “Look’ out on 
a limb, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

She didn't see anything to 
worry about, she said. 

“What about suits, have any 


been filed as a result of the arti-. 


cle?” 

“There hasn't been an inkling 
of any suits,” she. said. 

Why, who would file, she 
asked. Oh, I said, I had no idea, 
but the article did affect people, 
living people, it did use names, 
names of people not under in- 
dictment, for mstance. It made 
flat statements not based on 
courtroom evidence, such as that 
one person (Alfred Saurent) had 
fled the country and was a spy. 

“Your reporter, Bill Davidson, 
goes outside the court record, 
and says his authority is the Jus- 
tice Department, and that he’s 
giving a preview of a report 
Justice is to issue—and then Jus- 
tice doesn’t stand behind. him,” 
I said. 


Well, she said, they had had 


no word that the report wasnt 
to be released. “Mr. Davidson 


worked right along with the De- 


rtment of Justice.” She praised 

is excellence as a reporter. 

“I talked to Mr. Pollack,” I 
said casually, alluding to Benja- 
min F. Pollack, Department of 
Justice attorney who headed the 
investigation into the case order- 
ed by Attorney General Brow- 
nell, resigned. “He said he had 
read the ‘Look’ article. But he 
wouldn’t say whether he con- 
sidered it accurate.” 

“Did they say definitely they 
were going to issue it?” she 
asked. . 

No, I said, though Pollack said 
when I first spoke to him that 
it .was not intended to be re- 
leased to the public, but was “just 
a memo from me to the Attor- 


THEN 
“Look,” 


| ine I 

chily, 

y Morton Sobell’s attor- 
ou mean Sobell—” she 


unreleased facts” into court 
where they might be subject to 
judicial review. 

“Mr. Davidson doesn't stress it 
but I gather that it's unprece- 
dented for the Department of 
Justice to open up its files in 
any case,” I said. “But appa- 
rently that’s what they did for 
Mr. Davidson?” 

Oh, yes, she said, he was 
given everything. 

“He had open sesame to secret 
FBI reports?’ I asked. Yes, she 
said, and he had gone through 
a mass of documents for his “pre- 
viously unreleased facts.” 

“In other words, they just 
opened up the files and said, ‘Here 
they are. She said that was 
right. | 

She said, “Probably anybod 
who had thought of it would 
have getten the same thing from 
them, it was just that Davidson 
had had the idea.” 

* 


I ASKED HER when he got 
the idea. 

“Let’s see, it was when he 
was on the West Coast and was 
amy the Red Skelton piece,” 
she said, going over to a file in 
her office and returning in short 
order. “Yes, it was in Decem- 
ber, 1956.” 

“That is the time when he 
says Brownell ordered the _ in- 
vestigation,” I said. “Now did 
he go to the Department—” 

“He certainly did,” she said. 
“They didn't come tous. We 
went to them. And Mr. David- 
son said, ‘You know you ought 
to tell this story.” And they said, 
“As a matter of fact we were get- 


it. 

“So, he got in on the ground 
floor?” I asked. 

“So he got in on the ground 
oor, she said. 

* 

“NOW LET ME see,” I said, 
“just what did he mean when 
he went to them and said, ‘you 
ought to tell this story?’ ” 

“Why, just that. "They never 
had told the story. You know 
that — that’s why you're inter- 
ested in it,” she said. ti 

“But you would think that the 
stery had been told in the trial, 
wouldn't you?” I asked. 

“Then on explain the Wex- 
ley book (John Wexley’s “The 

udgment ef Julius and Ethel 
osenberg) if the story was told 
in the trial?” she asked. 

By now each of us seemed 
to be staring at the other. I mur- 
mured that she certainly had 
something there; and studied the 
piesient face topped by the 

ight hair but could find ne 


sigh that she saw anything odd 


in her position. 

“Up te that time,” she said 
impatiently, in a somewhat net- 
tled tone, possibly annoyed at 
having to point this ot when it 
was so self-evident, “the <5 we 
ment ef Justice never had 
it. It had never answered the 
Wexley book.” A 


TRUE, I MURMURED, “or 
some other beoks.” I mentioned 
Pref. Malcolm Sharp's “Was 


ustice Done?” “It is strange,” 


said, “Davidson makes no men- 


in Supreme” ~didn’ 


ting ready to do something about 


| 


: 


Stars Beckon, Who 


. (Continued from Page 1) 
winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace 
Prize. The former Canadian pre- 
mier argued at Minneapolis 
that the West should “seize 
every opportunity te negotiate” 
toward ul co-existence 
with the Seviet Unien. The al- 
ternative, he warned, is a peace 
“balanced precariously on the 
knife-edge ef terror” followed 
by “nuclear war and tetal an- 
nihilation.” 


Pearson described the Soviet 
“conquest of outer space,” as a 
“stupendous leap forward.” 


The Spizit of Pearson’s main 
og was rent in a speech 
ast week by Associate — 
William O. Douglas, of Su- 
preme Court, who regretted that 
“Our thinking has been too mili- 
tary—as a general and not as a 
Thomas Jefferson er an Abra- 


ham Lincoln.” 
— 


UNEXPECTED ‘duplication of 
this viewpoint came from Gen- 
eral of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, in a speech last week he 
said that the central question 
of our time “is hew to emplo 
human intelligence for the sal- 
viation ef mankind.” 

General Bradley asked that 
we “make a greater, more dili- 
gent and more imaginative use 
of reason and human intelli- 
gence in seeking an accord and 
compromise which will make it 
possible for mankind to control 
the atom and banish it as an 
instrument ef war.” 

Bradley also commented acid- 
ly on the sad state of our edu- 
cation, inveighing against “the 
parsimonious mistreatment of 
the public school system,” “the 
exploitation of dedicated teach- 
ers, “the slevenly laek of. intel- 
lectual discipline we have tol- 
erated in our nation’s educa- 
tional institutions,” and the 
“anti - intellectual prejudiees 
which appears to disparage 


learning.” 
* 


SPUTNIK I, almost forgotten 


in the flood ef comment on 


Sputnik H, kieked off a major 
discussion on America’s educa- 
tional system te which General 
Bradley contributed. Dog-carry- 
ing Sputnik spurred the debate. 
Expressions like Bradley’s were 
rife: Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, 
chairman of the Eeconomics’ De- 
partment at the University of 
Chicago reported last week that 
bright high schoe] students suf- 
fer from “hostile anti-intellectu- 
alism among their classmates.” 
James B. Reston, of the New 
York Times wrote that the So- 
viet satellites are now ealling 
these assumptions Bradley in- 
veighed against “into general 
review.” Though there is no 
new policy to meet the new con- 
ditions, Reston wrote, there is a 
new realization that these “atti- 
tudes of the past toward edu- 
cation, intellectual attainment, 


exchange of information, and— 


a 


the Soviet ‘inferiority’ have con- 
tributed to the national com- 
placency of which the Admin- 
istration now cmgnin.: 


Teachers Associatiens, threugh 
the various teachers’ unions, 
have long highlighted the defi- 
ciencies of our educational sys- 
tem. For years they cried that 
our schools are lamentably 
overcrowded: that teachers are 
criminally underpaid. The ac- 
tual content of education shrank 
when pinch-penny policies re- 
duced by half, the number ef 
physics and chemistry labora- 
tories in our new high scheels. 
This sowenee among others, 
has crusa on these matters 
for years. 

Regrettably, public clamor 
did not become so mighty as to 
oblige the. purse-pinchers in this 
money civilization to alter their 
ways; it did not find adequate 
political expression; and so, 
as a nation, we fell behind. 

* 


AND NOW, as socialism is 
demonstrating its inexorable 
superiority. over capitalism, the 
captains of our society are 
pointing the accusing finger the 
wrong way. For finally, at the 
nub of the whole matter, is the 
obsession with military might 
as the solution. 

This was admitted by John 
W. Finney, in the New York 
Times this week, in his article 
from Washington that said, “The 
United States has carefully -se 
arated its satellites and missile 
programs so as not to interfere 
with the development of the mis- 
silees FOR MILITARY PUR; 
POSES.” 

The socialist country—commit- 
ted, by definition, to the ad- 
vancement of its people, ef all 
humanity—is under no_compul- 
sion to direct its best brains to 
“applied science”; though it did 
not underestimate the need, in 
the interests of expanding its 
economy to utilize scienee for 
immediate application te indus- 
try and agriculture. It did not 
downgrade “pure science,” the 
necessary well-stream for inno- 
vations that can be “applied” 
immediately. 

A CAPITALIST economy, 
driven by the devils of profits 
urges — through financial blan- 
dishments— our brightest young 
men in science to werk for Gen- 
eral Motors, or General . Elec- 
tric, or Du Ponts and use their 
= skills to bring higher 

ividends to their companies. 

That condition obvieusly does 
not exist in the socialist land. 
And so they were the first to 
crack into the mysteries of outer 


space. 


* 


IN BRIEF, the moral is this, 
science, like all éndeavers of 


mankin d, is at its best when it is" 


te our 


America is neal 


A | 


soctdlise te siihiian ie ena. 
ate domestic (though the 
consistent declaration of its 


sa cin a | 
N One ofall national 
questions is the matter of learn- 
ing to live, as friends, with na- 
tions that differ from us in their 
social and political philosophy. 

oy epee 
cal effort o piain - 
Organized Labor, in the Srst 
place, the N people, all sec- 
tors—is ired to bring sanity 


These missile-mad men vow 
their readi to restore our 
prestige by building bigger mis- 
siles with h an 
outlook discl the -distressing 
fact that a t many, too 
many, of our men in public life 
have the i ation of a bat, 
the instincts of a miser, and 
are no more fit to run our coun- 
try than Laika—the occupant of 
Sputnik II—is. 

But the great mass of cer 
Americans always displayed, 
in the final analysis, common 
human sense, a desire to survive, 
to live. The clock-hand in 
twelve; that na- 
e demands imme- 


tive intellige 
rted expression. 


diate and con 


Prof, Sharp had written a lettef 
to the Washington Post about 


‘the “Look” article, denying sev- 


eral of Davidson’s -assertions? 
Then I told her what bothered 
me. “Davidson says he is tell- 
ing ~~ story’ for the rab 
time. purperting to have 
made a real impartial study? If 
so, youd sort of think he wonld 
have interviewed some people 


like Sharp who criticized the De-_ 


Maybe he did.” 
article is just what it says 
here,” she said, pointing te a 
caption besides photos of ~the 
Rosenbergs, David CGreenglass 
and Harry Gold, “the story of a 
re 


m 


“In other words, it doesn’t 

claim to be impartial. It doesn’t 

outside whatever was handed 

im by the Department of Jus- 
tice?” 

Davidson's article, said Miss 

Doland, “stayed within the re- 


“Then it doesn’t claim to go 


ie viewpoint of Jus- 
“Miss Deland ¢aid the thaght --- 


it would have been “inappropri- 


ate” for Davidson to “interview 
these writers’ when he was 
working with the DJ. 

* 


“THE WEXLEY book was 
published in 1955,” I asked, “and 
yet it was December of 1956 
when Mr. Davidson got his 
idea?” 

- “But the interest in it centin- 
ued,” she said. 


I asked her if she judged this — 


by reviews, columns inspired by 
the book and public statements, 
and she said yes. 

“It’s a very long article for 
‘Look’ isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Many of ours are very 
short. But its a very big sub- 


Square on Friday night, J 


une 
19, 1953, and how a speaker had 


(Conti from Page 1) 
last into 1958 with '58 totals 
well below this year. The re- 
mainder look om a quick return 
to "57 levels sometime in ‘58. 
7 


and II came into 
the picture, with some econom- 
ists seeing moen missiles 
stimulating a} pickup here via 
the “defense” |econtract route. 
| to monetary 
maneuvering by the Federal Re- 
serve System |for a pickup. This 
optimism is mot shared in the 
Administra if the opinions. 
ef former tary of the Treas- 
ury George Humphrey are any 
guide to current White House 
thinking. | | 
Humphrey! indicated at the 
Senate Judici subcommittee ~ 
hearing on steel prices last week 
that a shak in the econ- 
emy would| be “healthy and 
e economy.” He 
of Congress was 


SPUTNIK 


nomists at Ann Arbor was re- 
inforced by [further retreats last 
week in various parts of the 
eountry. 

These i 

° . §. Steel Corp., an- 


nounced the! clasing of two of its 


furnaces at Provo, 


were cut from 

to four. 
Aircrafts Pratt & 
it was an- 


off 2,000 


10 hearth 


Whi 
hele 
workers, of its Connecticut werk 
force, by Jan. 1. 

najor cotton firms in 


will close some of 


. Fea 
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Big 3 Make $791, 
Then Raise Prices $2 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 


continuously charge the United| General Motors, Ford, Chrysler,| profits of the auto corporations. 
Auto Workers Union with causing od this in the same breath as they And when you add up the com- 
“inflation” because the union is report average prices increases of bined profits of the Big Three 
preparing an economic package! $200 on their 1958 cars. The same for the first nine months of 1957 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 1957 


‘for the 1958 negotiations that in-, ' ! 
DETROIT.—The Big  Three,'’cludes a shorter work week with charges against the union about 


‘increased take-home pay. 


* 


and compare it with 1956 you 

realize what hypocrites the cor-| 
ion heads are. 

) profits of the Big 

Three for 1956 were $791,472,352, 

but in 1957 they leaped to $937,- 

075,486, almost $200,000,000 


more. 


ww 


newspapers that carry the bosses’ 


inflation carry reports of fabulous 


————— 


Pay Severance to 


Runaway Victims 


(St. Louis and the Southern dealers. 


DETROIT. — The desertion of 
some 5,000 workers in Evansville, 
Ind., by the Chrysler, Corporation 
as it prepares to move its opera- 
tion to a new assembly plant in 
St. Louis, Mo., has raised now the 


big issue of severance pay as one 
means of stopping such runaw4y 


moves. 

A Dodge UAW member, Ed 
Liska, writes in the Dodge Main 
News that it is imperative that 
someone in the UAW should start 
the ball rolling and make plans to 
stop corporations moving away 
like this; One way he proposes is 
to make them pay high severance 
pay. He professed a company will 
pay $10,000 for each worker left 
stranded like in Evansville. Chrys- 
ler just arbitrarily announced it will 
close its plants there and move to 
St. Louis, leaving all former em- 
ployes stranded without a job, with 
homés, cars, to pay for, children to 
care for. 

City officials in Evansville say 
the town will go into a desperate 
financial crisis if Chrysler moves 
like they propose doing. 

Liska, the Detroit Dodge worker 
even advocates that if necessary it 
would be better to go ona long 
strike and get a severance pay 
clause in the 1958 contract rather 
than lose jobs permanently like so 
many is C ipeniog to thousands 
of workers. 

-Liska like many other Dodge 
workers is concerned about the 
pretty well known moves of the 
Dodge Motor Car company, a 
Chrysler setup. Dodge is reported 

? to abandon its huge Dodge 
Main plant on Jos and Campau 
Streets, Hamtramck, Mich., and 
move all its work to Novi, Mich., 
25 miles outside Detroit. 

No more than 10,000 will be 
em — at Novi, as compared 
wit 
1957 cars. 

Chrysler is giving the excuse in 
all these moves that it will bring 
the cars closer to dealers like in 


Qe nceee a 


8.000 who worked on the|* * 


Their moving to Novi, Michigan, 
a country village is to cash in on 
tiny tax payments. At present 
Dodge pays 90 percent of the city 
of Hamtramck’s taxes. Loss of that 
working-class city would . mean 
immediate bankruptcy and a ter- 
lrific tax boost for workers left 
stranded. 


‘Will FBI Act on 
Housing Bias 


DETROIT. —A possibility exists 
that the FBI may step in and in- 
vestigate whether a Federal court 
order of 1955 abolishing separate 
white and Negro applications for 


public housing here is being carried 
out by the city of Detroit Housing 
Commission. } 

George Isabel, former head_ of 
the commission shook up the De- 
troit City Hall two weeks ago when 
he charged in a peition to the city 
council that the Housing Commis 
sion is still circumventing Federal 
Judge Lederle’s order abolishin 
segregation. Detroit up to 1956 ha 
segregated housing. In 1955 when 
Judge Lederle handed down his 
order desegregating Detroit's pub- 
lic housing, * $ late Mayor Cobo 
ordered his city attorney to appeal 
the decision to a higher court on 
the stall of “it takes time.” They 
stalled for a year until public pro- 
test and threat of legal action by 
the NAACP brought an order from 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals 
to go through with desegregating. 

A ‘token desegregation then be- 
gan with huge housing units like 
Parkside and Herman Gardens, 
which have over 1,000 units each 
getting 10 Negro families or less. 

Isabell said, “the main issue is 
whether or not the Housing Com- 
mission is obeying the court Grder 
. if Little Rock is supposed to 
carry out strict orders of a Federal 
judge, Detroit is to.” 

Isabell said he was profoundly 
shocked that_the Detroit Common 
Council refused to act on his. pe- 
tition for an investigation, Isabell 


. Henry Ford the Second writes 
in a company blurb sheet recently 
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Labor Doesn't 
Want Monroe 


that the jobs of 200,000,000 Ford 
workers would have been endan- 
gered if Ford hadn’t raised prices. | 
What fakery. 

That “little” price -increase net- 


ted Ford in 1957, a 58 percent 
increase in profits after taxes. 
Ford made $$229,500,000 com- 
pared with $142,000,000 for the’ 


first nine months of 1956. 


Atomic Plant 


DETROIT. — A brief urging the 


Atomic Energy Conimission to sus- 
pend the permit it has granted for ee Corporation which had 
construction of an atomic reactor! tate = yo a ke ae 
peed eoomps eo" seg was filed 1958 negotiations, showed 6 profit 
The brief dies Filed Fgh ae Te of $103,575,486 for the first nine 

| 5 tee BY Benjamin) months of 1957, compared with 


C. Sigal, attorney for three inter- $6,272,352 for the same period 
vening unions—the international! o¢ }956 


union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 

chine Workers, the United Auto- SP sy aoe gr $603 —_ 
mobile Workers, the Paper Work-/for the first nine months of 1957, 
ers, all of the AFL-CIO. compared with $640 million for 

The permit was issued to the|ihe came period a year ago. So GM 
Power Reactor Development Com-|wants the UAW to extend the con- 
pany for construction of a fast neu-|;-ac¢ for two more years with no 
tron” breeder reactor. Hearings changes, no wage increases, just 
were held _intermittenly from! and do what's good for Gen- 
March 4, 1957, to Aug. 7, 1957.. _| 0-4) Motors 

The argument in the brief filed . The golden-tongued Henry Ford 
today consists of 12 major points) 1 urges the UAW to show “labor 
Ma wy the 26s rag statesmanship” in the 1958 nego- 
ll “, 6 RS ae PFO-|tiations by resisting. pressure from 

ing does not now containithe membership of the union for @ 
enough information to provide|... oe increase 
reasonable assurance that the!” °S 
PRDC reactor can be built and op- 
erated without undue risk to public 
health and safety. 

2. That the record does not es- 
tablish that PRDC is financially 
qualified to engage in construction 
and operation of the reactor. 

“8. That the AEC, in issuing the 


SPEAKING recently- before the 
Industrial Union Department sec- 
tion ‘of the AFL-CIO in Washing- 
ton, UAW president Walter Reuth- 
er said there would be no-let-up on 
the part of the union for its de- 
mand for a shorter work week with. 
increased take-home pay. 


200 


conditional construction permit on 
Aug. 4, 1956, violated the Atomic 
Enregy Act of 1954 and its own 
regulations, because it failed to. find 
that there was information ‘ suffi- 
cient to provide teasonable assur- 
ance that the PRDC reactor could 
be built and operated without un- 
due risk to public health and saf- 
ety, and the PRDC was financially 
qualified to build the reactor. 

The intervenor also argued that 
Lewis . Strauss, AEC chairman, 
should disqualify himself, or be dis- 
qualified, because of his bias 
against the intervenors and in fa- 
vor of PRDC. 


MESA Worries 
About M‘Clellan 


DETROIT. — The Mechanics 
Educational Society, AFL-CIO in 
a recent issue of its newspaper 
“Educator” doesn’t like a govern- 


Certainly with a $200,000,000 


-——_—— - ——- 


By Automation, 


DETROIT. — A tremendous in-| 
crease in productivity and a de- 
creas® in manpower was reported 
as a result of automation by dele- 
gates to a recent UAW foundry 
conference in Buffalo, N, Y. 

Some samples of the reports: 

Leonard Graves, Indianapolis, 
National Malleable Local 1210, 
said, that formerly 120 moulders 
produced 320 tons of castings daily. 
Production has increased more than 
200 percent and manpower has 
been cut 40 percent. This -means, 
he said that a worker who used to 
produce a little more than eight- 
tenths of a ton of castings every 
eight hours is now getting out 
more than four and one-third tons 


—a production increase of 425 per- 


| 


rs / 
a 
- 


increase in profits for the Big Three 


lof Auto in the first nine months of 


this 


pro 
demand or 


would be sure be 
ing for someone besi 


You Think You 


Got It Rugged? 


DETROIT. — Very few of the - 
millionaires in General Motors and 
Ford, 0 Fortune Magazine, 


r si last, — who 
-passing union's 

ing those demands 

as. work- 
the union. 


feel sorry for themselves for being 
rich. On the whole the magazine 
reports, mlutimillionaires through- 
out the nation believe that the ad- 
vantages of wealth far outweighs 
disadvantages. 

General Motors Alfred P. Sloan 
is — by Fortune Magazine: as 


being!among 15 others in the na- 
tion with 200 to 700 million dol- 


lars. | 

Mr. Edsel Ford. and GM's 
“homespun” naery ise “Bess” 
gg a are listed in the 100 to 

illion class. But then you 
have ito “dip” down into the low 
brackets of 75 to 100 million dol- 
lars to. find Mrs. Herace Dodge. 
(Chrysler) Henry Ford II, Benson 
Ford, William *C. Ford and GM’s 
Charles Mott of Flint. 

Fortune says that half of the 
millionaires and multi-millionaires 
have only one house or apartment. 
The average have. three servants 


and household expenses run from 


$6,000 a year to $75,000. More 
than half teld Fortune they work 
over eight hous a day, about 40 
percent said they put in six to 
eight hours, only a few worked 
less. All of them answered in the 
rs get a when Fortune asked them 
did money bring misery? 


Foundries Speedup Upped 


Cuts in Force 


shell moulding process in produc- 
tion of crankshafts. The new pro- 
cess eliminates the use of core: 
ovens, dip tanks, assemblers. Man- 
power has been reduced by 50 per- 
cent while production increased, 
this is the pattern throughout the 
foundry industry. He strongly em- 
phasized the need for a four-day 
week, with increases pay. 


CECIL. “RED” FORRESTER, 
Cleveland, Local 1250: Blower 
core operations originally produced 
eight cores a minute with green 
said. This required two machine 
operators, three oven tenders, three 
core handlers, two core dippers, 
and two core finners, for a total of 
12 operators. Now with the shell 


|said they were afraid to take a defi- 
nite stand, but the City Council of 


ment committee (McClellan) de- 
manding union records, like in the 


cent. It used to take 257 minutes 
to dry cores in conventional ovens. 


co 
du 


oo po the same job is pro- 


at the rate of 12 cores a 


Little Rock took a definite stand, | 

The anti-Negro bias of many of 
the Detroit Common Council mem- 
bers is well known. For example, 
Councilwoman Blanche Parent 
Wise is reported by the Michigan 
Chronicle to havé said she would 
not support a FEPC ordinance for 
Detroit. Detroit has no FEPC ordi- 
nance and none of the 
Council members ever 
guts to introduce one. 


Oey 


Gurley Flynn 


Here Nov. 30 


decisions surveyed by a Senate|kepp 


present City |Government is going to decide on 


Teamsters convention _ situation;| Now it only takes between 15 to 20 
then turning these records against;seconds because of automation to 
the leadership of the union. -|prepare cores for use, Graves said. 
. “If all union convention creden-|He also said that this points up the 
tial committtees are to have their/need for a shorter work week and 
ing up wages. 

1) JOE JANDA, Cleveland Amalga- 
»/'mated Local 1260 said he worked 
at the Fulton Foundry where in 
1946 approximately 355 workers 
were in production. Last year this 
production force cas out to 220 be- 
cause the company spent half a 


Committee or by 
petition by any 
union, then, in effect, the U. S, 


Despite the cut in manpewer, pro- 
duction increased 150 percent. He 
said there was no doubt about the 


workers needing a shorter work'< 
week with increased take home)i 


' y. : 3 
| UJERF NASH) :Cleveland, Ford 


= Local .-.1250:- Ford: has : employed-pany.- 


minute with only two operators. 


This. means production is now nine 


times as much as before. 

I know we can't fight automa- 
tion and improved technology. One 
way we can take the slack 
is through shorter week with 
more take home pay. Workers need 
their share of the 


million dollars for new equipment. oi 


i nia 
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PF The Stars Beckea, 4 
Experts Say — Who toue Us Bad? 


By JOSEPH NORTH : 
THE WARM clouds of optimism concerning the economic outlook 


IT REMAINED for the New York Herald Tribune— 
that arose from business leaders at Hot Springs, Va., two weeks ago, col- foremost spokesman for American capitalism—to describe 


Sputnik II best. It compared the launching of the second 


—— 


lided last week with a cold front descending from the Great Lakes re- 


gion. The businessmen, or- 
ganized in Secretary of 
‘Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
Business Advisory Council, 
showed “certainly no worry 
about the future.” The business- 
men at Hot Springs thought that 
1958 might be a “breather” with 
only “fractional changes” from 
1957, Weeks said. 
* 


IN THE COLDER LAKES 
area, however, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, business and univer- 
sity economists, meeting in the 
University of Michigan's fifth 
annual conference took a dim- 
mer view. 

They were almost unanimous 
in the opinion that an economic 
recession has alréady set in. 
They cited as evidence the fact 
that machine tool orders, usually 
a barometer of the long-range, 
are down 40 percent from 1956, 


rail freight loadings are running 
10 percent behind last year, 
while steel production is ex- 
pected to continue at 80 percent 
of capacity for the last quarter 
of this year, compared with ear- 
lier predictions of 85 and 90 
percent. 

By mid-1958 unemployment 
is expected by them to be 600,- 
000 higher than at present— 
3,200,000 compared to the cur- 
rent 2,600,000. 

Main difference of opinion 
among the economists at Ann 
Arbor was not. on whether the 
trend was downward or not, but 
on how far down and how rap- 
idly the economy would decline. 


* . 
“THE QUESTION is, how 


far will the current recession 
go?” said V. Lewis Bassie, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Economic 


Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The “probable answer” he 
said, is that it will be a “longer 
and deeper recession” than the 
minor dips of 1949 and 1954. 

“Every postwar boom _ has 
been followed by a major reces- 
sion,” Bassie said, “and there is 
no reason to think this one will 
have a different ending.” 

A more optimistic view was 
given by Leonard Smith, man- 
ager of commercial research for 
the U. S. Rubber Co., who look- 
ed for “one of those modern re- 
cessions where no one feels 
much pain”—except the unem- 
ployed. 

Of the 68 economists who 
were polled by the University of 
Michigan, 46 or 68 percent, 
look for the current-recession to 


(Continued en Page 11) 
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All Ab-o-o-o-ard for the Moon! 


By A. STERNFELD 

- MOSCOW.—The moon will 
undoubtedly be the first objec- 
tive in man’s . initial series of 
space-trips. 

Its distance from the earth is 
about 240,000 miles—one-hun- 
dredth of that of Venus at her 
nearest point to . 

_ New how long will a rocket 
take to reach the moon? It could 


gradually toward their outer edge 
(the so-called “circuses”)—chains 
of craters and dazzling strips of 
snow-white volcanic ash (“light 
rays ). 

. 

LET US IMAGINE that a 
space-ship has been launched 


from an interplanetary station to . 


investigate the moon. 

During the flight under its 
own momentum its speed—will 
vary. Launched at a. great ve- 
locity, the rocket will gradually 
lose speed like a stone thrown 
upwards. 

In five days the rocket will 
reach a point where it is affected 
by the moon's gravitational field. 

The space-ship—if it is to be- 
come an artifical satellite—will 
revolve around the moon as long 
as required, without consuming a 


thin. According to preliminary 
data, the mass of the air pver 
each square centimetre of the 
moon's surface .is one two-thous- 
andth of that of the earth. 


The density of the atmosphere 
on the moon's surface is the 


same as that of the earth at a: 


height of 37% miles. 


In all probability it cannot be 
used to slow dewn the space- 
ship's speed before landing, and 
sadietdainhien will therefore 
have to be used for the pur- 
pose. 

On the moon, just as on other 
the space-travelers will have to 
stay in airtight compartments 
planets without an atmosphere 
or put on space-suits before step- 
ping outside. 


satellite to the “discoveries of 
Copernicus,” one that will “alter 
immeasurably .the lives, the 
outlook and horizons of all men.” 

“It can be an accomplish- 
ment for the whole human 
race, its editorial declared last 
week. 

So far so good: these initial 
sentments, so profoundly true, 
reflected the response of most 
humankind, certainly that of 
most men in. science; but the 
sombre conclusions of the Her- 
ald Tribune belied its intial trib- 
ute and revealed the bad case 
of schizophrenia—split personal- 
ity—that is developing among our 
topflight governmental authori- 
ties since the new man-made 
moon pega to write its cosmic 
shaggy’ dog story in the skies. 

The _ Tribune personality, 
which rightly assessed Man’s 
enormous victory over the un- 
known, split: instead of con- 
cluding sanely that the primary 
lesson is the imperative neces- 
sity for peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the two giant states of 
the world, it raise an hysteri- 
cal cry for the appointment of 
a czar to head up a crash mis- 
sile prog demanded that 


President. Eisenhower “tell us all 


what it will cost all of us to 


get” and predicted that Amer- 


icans (already fearful of a de- 
cline in our economy and living 
standards) will actient Ghaaeed 
“sacrifices” it. takes—“whether it 
be higher taxes, bigger spend- 
ing, or even a catback ‘in the 
civilian economy.” | 
* 

OVERLOOKED, in this 
— of hysteria, is. the fact 
that the socialist country which 
produced the first two satellites, 
was simultaneously cutting taxes, 
reducing prices (seven since 
the wars’ end) and _increas- 
ing the output of its civ'lian 
economy, and’ it was pleading, 
more insistently than ever, for 
peaceable coexistence. “Com- 


petition in Sputniks,” rather than. 
“armaments,” was Nikita Khrush- 


chev’s proposal in his address 
last week on the 40th annivers- 
ary of the birth of the USSR. 


Once again he urged a “summit 


meeting’ to ban war. 

_ To which our purblind Sec- 
retary of Sfate could only pro- 
pose “more military bases” en- 
circling the USSR, more “stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons,” more 
instruments, for~ destruction. 

| * 


SANITY WOULD have been 
served if our authorities re- 
acted like Lester B. Pearson, 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Better Late Than Never 


OUR READERS recall the articles by Virginia Gardner two 
months ago that probed the radioactive dangers to the community 
of Mt. Kisco, a few miles from New York. 

She interviewed residents who live near the uranium com 


who were unaware of the menace to life that came from the radio- 


Thus Miss Gardner continued, as she has throughout the past 


year, her pioneer journalistic work in exploring and explaining the 


public to the perils. 


Hence, we welcome the New York Herald Tribune's editorial 
that dealt with the urgent matter this week. 
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Trusts That Backed Hitler 
W. Germany Again 


Dominate 


By A.B. MAGIL 


ONE OF the most spine- He 


SUNDAY 


NOVEMBER 10 1957 


chilling pieces of news in ajf 


ee 
York Times the other day. 


Headlined “Mergers Pressed in|) <4 
West Germany,” a dispatch from} ie 
Bonn, capital of the German Fed-fi gz 


time appeared in the New|) @ 


‘ 


. 
. 


eral Republic, by M. S. Handler Le 7 


began: 
“The reconstruction of heavy 


German industry, once forbidden 
by the Western Allied ; 
powers, has been accelerated since 


| ‘ 


: 
; 
t 


| 


Chancellor Kenrad Adenauer’s ger 


eral election victory Sept. 15. 

“it has become particularly no- 
ticeable im the steel industry. There 
the Krupp enterprises of Essen and 
the August Thyssen Cerporation 


have bought up huge plants of| 
7 ; i 


rival companies in that will) 
give Krupp and Thyssen dominant 
positions in the German market 
and in the markets of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community.” 
(Times, Nov. 1). 

* 


IN other words, in the wake of 
the rearmament of Western Ger- 
many and its incorporation into 
NATO under the Paris pacts of 


ALFRED KRUPP 


participation in the European Coal 
and Steel Community and the com- 
mon market, France is helping re- 
construct that very economic, po- 
litical and military power that over- 


October 1954, the same big busi- 
ness forces that placed Hitler at 
the helm and powered his drive for 


whelmed it in World War II. 
a. 


world conquest have been allowed 
to recapture their old positions— 
plus some new ones. 


The West German industrial 
giants have been provided with an 
expanded field for their operations: 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. This is an agreement 
among France, West Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, which abolishes cus- 
toms duties and all other restric- 
tions on trade among its members 
- in coal, iron ore nt steel. 


Last March the same govern- 
ments signed more extensive agee- 
ments by which a “common mar- 
ket” is to be gradually created as 
well as a pooling of atomic re-| 
sources under the label Euratom.| 


In any partnership among big 
business monopolies, whether with- 
in a country or. across national 
frontiers, the strongest will na- 
turally be top dog. Just as the 
Krupp and Thyssen combines dom- 
inate the European Coal and Steel 
Community, so they and other Ger- 
man financial and industrial barons 
will dominate the common market. 

As the Communists and other 
patriotic forces of France sm at 
when they opposed the pacts. for 
German rearmament tak French 


base of aggressive German mili- 


me 


Soviet Anniversary 


Rally Sunday Will 


Hear Paul Robeson 


PAUL ROBESON will speak 
and sing at the Carnegie Hall 
meeting Sunday, Nov. 10, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary 
of the Soviet revolution and the 
24th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations 
between the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union. 


Robeson has interrupted a 
West Coast concert tour to fly 
east for the gathering. 

Guest of honor will be Mrs. 
Tamara Mamedov, cultural at- 
tache of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington. She will. extend 
greetings on behalf of her coun- 
try. 

Rockwell Kent, national chair- 
man of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship will 
preside. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Miss Anna Louise Strong and Al- 
bert E. Kahn, the latter two com- 


ing from the West Coast to take 
part, will also speak. 


} lies.” 
| “Silent acquiescence” is a 


mone of the Allies is concerned. The 
{Eisenhower Administration has 


THE rebuilding of the economic 


tarism is not limited to the Krupp 
and Thyssen concerns. The Bonn 
dispatch in the Nov. 1 Times also 

: “The reconcentration 


understatement as far as at 


been the chief sponsor. of lifting 

the bars to the reconcentration of 

the German trusts, just as it was the 

: ‘eg architect of the Paris pacts 
or German rearmament. 

All this is in flagrant violation of 

both the political and economic 


miprovisions of the Potsdam agree-| 
&| ment, signed in August 1945, by the 


United States, the Soviet Union 
and Britain. 

The fact is that just as financial 
blood transfusions from the United 
States saved German capitalism 
after World War I and helped build 
up Hitler, se billions poured into 
West Germany under the Marshall 
Plan and in the form of investments 
by U. S. big business have fatten- 
ed a new Frankenstein monster in 
the heart of Europe. 

And while the franc _totters .into 
the pit of devaluation and the hard- 
pressed pound gasps for air, the 
West German mark conquers new 
export markets at the expense of 
‘Britain and France. 

. 


BUT what is happéning in West 
Germany is also at the expense of 
the true interests of the United 
States. The Dulles policy of alliance 
with a revived, remilitarized Ger- 
man imperialism builds up the men- 
ace of war and bars the way to 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
for the reunification of a neutraliz- 
ed.Germany, with all foreign troops 
withdrawn from its territory. 

This Dulles policy fills with fear 
every American who has any re-' 
collection of the horrors of the last 
war. And for the Jewish people it 
is a nightmare. 
| This is opposed by what is today 
in fact the majority party of Brit- 
‘ain, the Labor Party, by the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany and 
a majority of the —— of both 
Germanys. And it has been criti- 
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| distinguished as General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
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cized by prominent Americans like 
James P. Warburg and Walter 
Lippman. 

This policy is at the core of the 
cold war. It is being paid for by the 
American people in higher taxes 
for arms, in growing inflation and 
rising living costs. It’s time for a 
change. 


ooo a 
Git Alongnik, Little Dogni 
ngni r | 
I MUST protest the Soviet plan to rocket apes 
It is bad enough that man descend- 


into the sky. 
ed from apes—let’s not have apes 


from man. 


On the other hand, I do not 


reported plan of American scientists to send up 


a satellite containing insects. Is 


provide the dog with fleas? 
. * 


“Let us not lose our heads but 
calmly.” 
“All I know, ladies and 


surprise although we e ed it 
“Ladies rg 
that dog is still . 


“The Soviets knew that we knew they were 
about to launch Poochnik. But they didn’t know . 


our leashes. 


watch | , “ 
a livin 


I HAVE read \all the editorials and speeches 
on Sputnik II that I could get my hands on and 
the situation shapes up this way in my mind: 


tlemen is that as 
J address you, that dog is sailing over our heads.” 
“The news about Poochnik came asa stunning 


gentlemen, let me remind you 


| eave %) movies; too 
; too many 


>? 


way. . . o 


new ascending ~ by 
—even I 
understand the to stand here 


t rpose t 
vp 2: : nik H. 


let us lose the 


all along.” 
hear?” 


agents. 


basis from 


he is on his way around again and heading this 


doesn’t the President give us the facts 
€ he can’t pronounce the words?” 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is not easy for me 


up there looking down. .. . 

“First there was Sputn 
What next—Sputnik III?” 

“Once again the 
this time we forgot to keep a carbon copy.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, don’t look now, but 
I have a feeling its comi 

“Sputnik has no mili 

can wipe us off the earth at any moment; it will 
be years before we catch up with them and we 
will probably do it next week.” 

“Dog-lovers, we must insist that these experi- 
ments be performed first on live humans before 
sending dogs on dangerous missions.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, is that a faint bark I 


“Our scientists are deliberately sabotaging our 
work—it is evident most of them are Russian 
Let us 
still have, then w 
the world, | unite—we have “Our science must be still more in the 


os sale ea ee a goed apes 


by ALAN 
MAX 


before you, knowing that dog is 
ik I. Then came Sput- 


Russians stole our secrets— 


closer. . . 


significance and 


rid of all the scientists we 
be able to get down to work.” 


Every general a 
which to start.” 


BRADLEY AND KHRUSHCHEV 


THE SPECTACLE of an American 


ing up for peace, for agreement with Russia is almost as 
rare as a white blackbird. When the general is one as 


former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it’s a sign 
that sensible men even in conservative circles are looking 
for a way out of the perilous dead-end into which the 
Dulles policy has. led our country. 

General Bradley, speaking at St. Albans School in 
Washington last Tuesday, saw no security in the endless 
piling up of super-weapons. He urged efforts to reach 
agreement with the Soviet Union even though he thought 
it would be very difficult. 

“I am unable to understand,” he said, “why . . . we 
do not make greater, more diligent, more imaginative use 
of reason and human intelligence in seeking an accord 
and compromise which will make it possible for mankind 
to control the atom and banish it as an instrument of war.” 

General Bradley spoke two days after Lester B. Pear- 
son, 1957 Nobel Peace Prize winner and former Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, urged the western 
powers to end their “inflexible hostility to Soviet Russia” 
and to grasp every opportunity of negotiating peaceful 
coexistence with the Soviet Union. 

And the General spoke only a day before Soviet lead- 
er Nikita Khrushchev, addressing the Supreme Soviet 
on the 40th anniversary of the Soviet revolution, made 
fresh proposals for achieving peaceful coexistence and 
competition. 

Khrushchev’s proposals are twofold: 

® That the United States and the Soviet Union nego- 
tiate to reach agreement. on “important international 
problems, including the disarmament problem.” 

® That a “high-level meeting of representatives of 
capitalist and socialist countries” be called to reach agree- 
ment based on “the exclusion of |war as a method of set- 
tling international problems, to stop the cold war and the 
armaments race and to establish relations among states 
on the basis of coexistence.” 

Khrushchev projected American-Soviet understand- 
ing, “not at the expense of the deterioration of United 
States relations with Britain, France and other countries, 
but because it “can exercise a decisive influence on an im- 
provement of the whole international atmosphere.” 

In Western Europe, in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica Khrushchev's proposals will seem worth explormg even 
if at the State Department they dont. 

Here we have a great opportunity—the kind Lester 


Pearson thinks the western powers ought to latch on to— 
an opportunity to move toward the undérstanding which, 


despite all difficulties, General Bradley thinks is pos- 
sible and essential to avert nuclear catastrophe. 


Here is also an —— for American labor, 
farm, church, women’s, youth other organizations to 
do something to prevent Dulles from slamming the door 


again. 


MODEL FOR CONSPIRACY 


THE CAMPAIGN of “massive resistance” to the Su- 
preme Court’s desegregation decision, developed by the 
Byrd-machine and now approved by the voters of Virginia, 
will become more and more the issue in the South. 

This “massive resistance” encompasses cynical local 
red-tape and administrative procedures, plus harassment 


of the NAACP and Negro civil rights attorneys. The pur- 
pose is to prevent the development of legal steps that 


| could enforce the Supreme Court's ruling. 


This is behind the struggle in Little Rock over the 


decision of a Federal district . Gov. Faubus, backed 
irginia’s Goverfior-elect 


ion platform has sought 
administration. It was 
Faubus’ attorney general, Robert Be , who practically 
forced through the ordinance which Mrs. L. C. Bates 
and Rev. Crenshaw are presently being persecuted. 
This ordinance has gone out to every Southern attor-— 
ney general and city official as a model. : 
The President — his nis Ring longer 
etend that Little Rock is a question simply of removin 
“ maintaining the federal troops there. What is involv 
here is a belt, containing 40,000,000 Americans, including 
12,000,000 Negroes. The Administration must come to 
with an organized conspiracy which runs all the way 
members of the U .S. Senate down to members of the White 
Gitizens Councils. This is: “massive: resistance” ~with-a ven« 


tefferman-Beck T. 


By GEORGE MORRIS LS 
DID DAVE BECK’s group use Nathan Shefferman or did Shefferman use Beck? 


The answer to that question, as it emerged from three weeks of Senate Racket Commit- 
tee hearings on the affairs of Shefferman’s Labor Relations Associates, is that hundreds of 


employers found both very usefull ited the picket line removed|Brooklyn pointing out “Commu- 
mi happily paid the price. from the East Bay. Englander plant./ nists.” 


The secret PR the — tat ps open would much rather deal . : 
mesg sah ee a . pomm"| with: one union than several ane THE most interesting exhibition 
b . , . ‘6s pont ” s ~ sala the IBT was preferable. This was) of the way Shefferman’s “counselor” 

ng pa J Wa 450 *}in reference to an agreement the|service worked and how effectively 
edna e “i a ” thet  — IBT had with the upholsterers| he produced for his clients, was in 
eee =< ien cht” labo ;, |union which gave the latter the)Jast week's hearings on Michigan 
poet ee #| production workers. When things|where the firm has 120 clients. 
: , ed “La bog salniiei’l” © were “cleared up” the IBT order-|Nine employers of the Flint area 
Th = fat ' hes ok Vine: ciciliadone Bases ed the upholsterers to step out and were called before the Senate Com- 
olere the Senate committee shows the IBT itself took the plant, giv-| mittee. 
hat: ing wr age ar PR sage ao — yy ar Hos ep 
, ’s clients|287°<2 contrac n evidence of the magic touch 
ihe pay hs — gene . 1 +} would have received otherwise. | George Kamenow, Shefferman’s 
within the jurisdiction of, or claim- R vee od pe 4 Michigan director. No presage een 
ed by, the International Brother- SHEFFE — hcg onamate = L,-suog he called in ‘and es id a retamer 
i lems to iron out in several Eng-| plus an extra sum “for the boys, 
ghee eo <i PO ge lander plants throughout the coun-|than an IBT picket line disappear- 
ars ¢ same PREY 6 including one in Brooklyn.|ed or threatened IBT demand for 
pioyers wae a wonky” IBT »/ Eventually Shefferman and Harold|a contract was forgotten. His magic 
c = om them a ld t he ar Gibbons, James Hofta’s right-hand touch was equally effective in soft- 
iy = 9 eee Coe Se aaa man, negotiated a chainwide Eng- ening contracts where IBT was es- 
° Ag Eat SP apg OSS lander contract covering the com-) tablished. 
effect id Saale oni’ Mae Wal  ay.| pany s 18 plants without consult-| In this case Beck’s friendship to 
age gr ge enh en ene vii “i ing the workers on whether they|Shefferman applied locally in the 
. oo Ff; y 1 tend nt “E wanted to belong to the IBT or} friendship between Kamenow and 
saps 5 ange wn excnange f0Fr! whether they liked the terms of the! Frank H. Kierdorf, businness agent 
ms as ‘a wivdione se ned that the! “2Y soft contract. of Flint’s Local 332 of the Team- 
—- ioe le —— i “heat” The deal was fine for everybody|sters. To Kamenow the value of this 
Sie Meas aE coke Be a ee concerned—for the firm, for Shet-| friendship can be measured by t>e 
0 “ah h  IBT we we ferman who was paid handsomely $63,529 he received as salary and 
ters attecting, the ; that it had’ ¢.. his services, and for the corrupt! i.e 


Minneapolis Labor Body Asks 
Inneapo is a f y $ CES? tees Olt tide. Gated i expenses from Shefferman .»r 
Probation for Teamsters Union (277220 nts PSs! ic dir the men and wo") “IMAGINE, ho 

ro dj ion or eqs ers nion as fast as a potamnee was paid. =| men who make the Englander mat- 


IMAGINE how much tie em- 
* ployers paid to Shefferman if alter 
INE : \ ‘close friendehi er such expenses on his 20-odd ex- 
MINNEAPOLIS. 7 THE very close friendship be-| On. witness. a well-known “un- oead ro sian endl alee 
neapolis Central Labor Union has tween Dave Beck and Nathan Shef-| 44:0. character on the West! 1... tncn arg 
‘ femmes dincloned liew heari ical’ character on the West) employes as a whole, he cleared a 
unanimously appealed to president a oe Oo rot whe worked for the Un-inaie af h: > O00 OL 
of the McClellan Committee, ex- 7 P-|profit of more than $2,000,000 
Cosme Momny. apd: the ARIE pressed the relationship at the to faeuters: aad Sealegive  Waiben veouly, 
executive council to accept the os canals 7 d that fr ‘Ishey “hunting Communists,” testified he|” Qne of the items that particular- 
proposal of Teamsters Union presi- : yrs ihe ne em d for Beck also worked for Shefferman and/ly interested the Senate committee 
dent-elect James Hoffa that the ots g oop sere pl ggeerneta coe ongi an was paid $2,800 for standing one was the total of some $27,700 these, 
Teamsters be placed on probation ticles valued at some $96,000; al-|2¥_CUtide_Englander's plant in — ar hn rev. _ = 
for a year rather than expelled out- ways paid Beck’s expenses on num- Te pert “4 ona rg ‘ | of 
right. | erous occasions they were together mie i. co ei “eg aot ne 
he resolution warns tha expul- on journeys and, with him, invest- They _ a: ie ee aes 
sion of the teamsters from the ed in real estate. As Shefferman ex- oT a q th “ef del ae 
AFL-CIO could “result in a.setback plained, he valued Beck's friend- expense and they deten rer 
of twenty years to the local labor ship because Beck introduced him 
movement, with a possibility of to other labor leaders—something 
labor civil war that could upset all 


f neticists. radiolovists |1¢S_t0 _Kamenow for remittance 

essors, _ geneticists, radiologists, to Kierdinefand friends. as. “neun- 
very essential in Sheffemman’s busi- 

the gains made by labor over the ness. 

past two decades. 


health officials and others the Min- selor service” and stoutly denied 
One example of the value of 
The resolution recalls the fact ; 


neapolis City Council is about to 
r they were bribes. 
put its seal ‘of approval on a meas- ® 
such introductions, was revealed in: 
that the way to mass union or- the hearings concerning the Eng- 
es in this town was opened 


NEWS ITEM: The New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad are discussing a merger to cut costs. Re- 
duction in the number of railroad workers would be one 
of the chief means to achieve this end. 


em ~_— 


— The Min-|is cognizant of the stigma of cor- 

ruption placed on the entire trade 
union movement for the evil doings 
of the relatively few” and points 
out that thees smears of labor are 
being used “for setting the stage 
for a new round of anti-labor legis- 
lation.” 

It does not suggest how labor 
shenld deal with the problems of 
corruption in its own ranks but 
urges that the Teamsters Union be 
put on probation pending “peace- 
able working out of . . . an honor- 
able settlement in the interest of 
every working man and woman in 
America.” , 

About one-fourth of the mem- 
bership affiliated to the AFL Cen- 
tral Labor Union are organized in 
Teamster locals. 


It is reported here that similar 
resolutions are being considered by 
central labor bodies throughout the 
Midwest. 


ooo 


Minneapolis Solons 


Meet Radiation Peril 
MINNEAPOLIS. — After exten- 
sive testimony from university pro- 


ure to protect the youngsters of this . . , 
P youns | “THE operation of Beck's and 
lander Mattress firm. 
y the General Drivers strike of 


city from. radiation hazards. Frag © , : : 
Will they add heir voice to the; Shefferman's crowd as, in effect, 
. A West Coast regional officer of 
1934 and since then the teamsters the IBT descrifed how Shefferman 
“have had a hand in almost every 


cry for outlawing A and H bomb/0ne team, was well illustrated in 
tests. Goodness. no. ithe story of Merlyn Pitzele that 
. came to see him one day and con- 
victory’ for mapy of the local yaved to him the views ef Beck. 
unions, 


‘came dramatically before the Sen- 
with whom he had just taken a trir 
The CLU also declares “that it “A 


uipment from local shoe stores. . -" 
— a ae activity, landed in 1940 in 


McGraw - Hill's Business Week ~ 


eater health hazards involved in 
er Pitzele, 46, with a background 


H-bomb testing the city fathers are in the early 30s of association with 


expected to ban X-Ray shot fittin 
ir , S| some radical students and even 


With nary a mention of the far! . 
ate committee. 
to Hawaii. The IBT’s president 


GF oe ee ne em Bee ee 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


Let’s Go, Athletes! 


_ ALL RIGHT, you flabby men of, er, middle years who pant 
going up a few steps, reminisce with annually increasing boast- 
fulness to your children about what fine athletes you once were, 
don’t do a bit of exercise all winter long and bemoan the fact 
that there are no facilities and areangements to make it possible— 
your alibi is no good any more! | 

I know, I was one of you. Till one night last fall. 

Then I read the following little announcement on a scrap of 
paper. “IF YOU ARE B EN THE AGES OF 18 AND 70— 
You are cordially invited to attend the George Washington High 
School Evening Adult Community Center . . . from 7 to 10 P.M. 


re -— 


I LOOKED AT IT and read it over for about a wéek, talked 
enthusiastically about looking into it but somehow didn't get 
up the necessary push to actually negotiate the block and a half 


about the fancy lilywhite expensive private athietic clubs, but for 
the ordinary guy in New York once he gets past the age of street 
games with kids .. . 
But this notice. It sounds business like. “This is your center. 
Enjoy it and help it te grow. Invite your neighbor and friends...” 
You do need someone else to go along, for moral courage to 
make the start. Can’t do it alone. 

So I invited my “neighbor and friend” Max Gordon, another 
one of these frustrated athletes whose wistful tales of former glory 
gets more glowing with the passing years and expanding girth. 
What could we lose? Why be dogmatic about there being nothing 
men like us could do about it when here is this little slip of paper 
telling us otherwise? 

We packed shorts, sneakers and towel in little bags and made 
our way to the high school. 
* 


NOW IF YOU expect some twist ending to this, a big joke 
about how it cost $100, or that the announcement on a slip of 


_ paper, was a practical joke, or there was a waiting list you went 


on for a year, or we sprained our ankles walking into the gym 
and had to be carried home, youre going to be disappointed. 

It was- simple, and wonderful. Two dollars for the whole 
season, open Monday, Tuesday and Thursday nights. We had our 
choice of baskets to shoot at, a whole gym to run around. The 
director, delighted to see some adults repend, told us to tell 
others. After all the years of frustrated mumbling it was like a 
davdream come true. Mac and I dazzled each other with a series 
of spectacular shots (and bristling boasts of how much better we 
once were and could be again with a little practice) had a marvelous 
swim without bathing suits in a i meres with per- 
fect temperature a not too much ine, and dressed feelin) 

ids oe ioe 

We did it all winter ence a week and felt much better 

(and lighter) this spring. Now it's time to go back, and we wouldn't 
miss it. 

the same setup in other 

it can be had’ with a little 


> 
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magazine as labor editor. He was 
built up in that post to the posi- 
tion of senior editor. 

The magazine, probably the 
‘principal spokesman of big _busi- 
ness in the country, “loaned” Pit- 
zele to former Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey in his 1944 and 1948 cam- 
paigns as adyisor on labor affairs. 
In 1952 and 1956 the magazine 
“loaned” him to Eisenhower for 
the same purpose. In 1945 he was 
named by Dewey as a member of 
the New York Mediation Board, 
and in. 1950 to 1955 when Harri- 
man fired him, he served as chair- 
man of that body. 
| When Beck became president, 
he sought Pitzele’s services and, ac- 
cording to the latter, told him to 
name his price. Piztele preferred to 
stay where he was but agreed to be 
adviser to Beck on labor affairs at 
a $5,000 retainer yearly. 

For three years he recewed the 
retainer, but not from Beck or the 
IBT, but from Shefferman—and it 
was Shefferman, not Beck that Pit- 
zele had to give his advice on af- 
fairs tin the IBT . Thus, Sheffermaa, 
with the help of Pitzele, editor of 
Business Week, was counselor net 
‘alone to but to Beck as 
well. Pitzele’s mistake was that he 
was so careless as to be caught and 
exposed. That's why his usefulness 
ended for McGraw-Hill and he was 
f--.- (excuse)... he resigned, 


jlagt, weeks .- ic, vere +g dial 
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A GOAL OF SOCIALISM: 


The Race for Milk, Meat and Butter 


By EL MER HAYWORTH 

IT IS DIFFICULT today for 
even the most hostile observer to 
deny the advanced stage attained 
by Soviet industry and research 
science. Skeptics and _belittlers 
were effectively answered when So- 
viet productive industrial capacity 
proved sufficient to céntain and 
then drive back the onslaught of 
Hitler's Panzers. Now Sputnik has 
eliminated doubts regarding the 
calibre of Soviet scientists. 

This leaves agriculture as an aréa 
where production has definitely 
not measured up to the levels ex- 
pected of it, at least until recent] 
Forty years of socialism seem semae: 
to solve the problems of food pro- 
duction even if account is taken 
of unavoidable limiting factors. 
These factors include the seyen- 
year period of civil war and in- 
tervention by foreign armies, ac- 
companied by drought and famine. 
Also included are the mistakes and 
excesses, in the tide of collectiviza- 
tion which got under way in 1928, 
and the bitter resistance of kulaks. 
Finally, the invasion by Hitler 
seized and destroyed a major part 
of the livestock, equipment and 
facilities of Russia’s most productive 
farm regions. 


~ 
SINCE’ THE COLLAPSE of the: 


fascist axis there have been eleven’ 


et ee ———eee 


THE HAYMARKET MARTYRS 


‘paper, is of special interest. 


years of relative peace, marred by 
threats of wars and “brinkman- 
ship,” but during which it has been! served 
possible to rebuild, consolidate and 
modernize the collective farm sys- 
tem. During this last period, too, 
there has been plus and minus fac- 
tors, each with its iailas effect 
on farm production. 

A plus factor has undoubtedly 
been the consolidation of collective 
farms into. much larger units than 
previously, permitting more wide- 
‘spread use of the largest tillage and 
harvesting equipment, A minus 
factor has been the over-centraliza- 
tion of control by state ministries, 
often sponsoring techniques of pro- 
duction which proved unsuitable 
for generalized application. A plus 
factor has been the enormous ex- 
tension of grain cultivation into the 
Siberian virgin islands, which are 
rich in black earth (chernozem) 
though the rainfall is so uncertain 
that dry farming methods are re- 
quired, 

* 


WITH THIS background in 
mind, a series of reports appearing 
in the September issue of Selskoys 
Khozaistvo, the central farm news- 


The 25 million little peasant plots 
under the Czar have, of course, dis- 
appeared and been replaced by 


84,800 collective farms averaging 


4,200 acres of cropland each (1955). | flected 
Today these co farms are 

served by 8,742 saadiiiee intiien 
stations. The § service consists of the 
rental to the collectives of gr 
power equipment, m ; 
gineers for major pte torenlca 
agronomists and complete repair 
and spare part facilities. 

Besides the collectives there are 
nearly 6,000 state farms averaging 
12,000 acres each. These state- 
operated farms have a triple func- 
tion: they contribute importantly to 
the total harvest; they e sneer 
and. demonstrate new tec ues; 
they conduct training schools for 
mechanical, scientific. and man- 
agerial personnel for the collective 


farms. 
* 


ECONOMICALLY, the collec- 
tive farms have been doing very 
well. Total monetary income of the 
collectives has risen as follows: 


1940—20,700,000 rubles 
1953—49,600,000 rubles 
1956—94,500,000 rubles 


Average monetary income per 
collective farm has risen: 


1940—- 88,000 rubles 
1953— 543,000 rubles 


cases ke 
chases by collecive farm ffi 


astation, is being tackled |Canada 


ew shortage, stil] acute after 
way. During the period 

|i big 23° million units weré 
built on ‘collective farms; four mil- 
lion more are to be erected in 1956- 
1960. ‘ 

REGARDING schooling, the 
transition —_ anergy a. 
year to universal ten r 
technical education jy under way 
The world has marveled at the 
large numbers of young graduates 
from the scientific ls, a o- 
‘number of them from the- 

Tractors on farms now numb or 
1,577,200, measured in fifteen 
hor wer units. This is consider- 
ably than those on American 
farms where there are today 4,677,- 
000 wheeled tractors. It can be said 
that Soviet tractors, unlike those on 
America’s family farms, are used 
round the clock in the growing sea- 
son by. shifts of tractor drivers. 
There are 385,000 grain harvesting 
combines on the Soviet farms com- 
pared with about 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can farms. 

The results of the combined ef- 
forts of collective and state farms 
have been to make the Soviet Union 


| 


of corn ‘and the more weer 
Ukraine. With no temperate corn 
belt} comparable to the American 
Middle West, nevertheless the So- 
viet} corn area has advanced 
from about 8.5 million acres in 
1953 to 59 million acres. This has 
aided a steady though not spec- 
tacular rise in numbers and quality 
of livestock. An important achieve- 
ment is the rise of milk uction — 
w during the past three years. 
Total milk uction went up 
from 13.5 million tons in 1953 to 
17.5 in 1956. : 

Having achieved its goals in grain 
production, Selskoye Khozaistvo 
states as the next objective “over- 
taking the U. S. in per capita pro- 
duction of milk, meat and butter 


per 


1956—1,143,000 rubles 


This increased income is re 


the leading producer of wheat, rye’ 


in the next several years.” 


en ee 


They Pioneered for the 8-Hour 


Albert grew in Texas, however, 
‘and was sucked into the Con- 
federate army aS a boy of 13. He 
quickly threw off the poison, how- 
ever, and plunged into the fight 
for Negro rights while in his teens. 
He became an anti-Klan editor and 
speaker, and an official of the Re- 
construction Government. And he 
was often threatened with death 
by the hooded Ku Kluxers in Texas, 

* 


THE CHICAGO capitalists were 
just as murderous as the Texas 
killers when Albert and Lucy mov- 
ed to the Windy City in 1873. 
Workers were being killed on the 
picket line. And Albert joined the 
labor struggle as a member of Lo- 
cal 16 of the Typographical Union. 

Albert saw that the day-to-day 


ALBERT PARSONS-In Hiding 


By ART SHIELDS 
LET US GO BACK 70 vears 


tonight to a scene in a Chicago! 
prison. The time was Nov. 
1887. ® hg Fathers of the Eight! 
Hour Day movement were to die| 
the next morning. And the ham-. 
mering of the carpenters, who were 
Building the scaffold, clanged 
‘th: wigh the Cook County bastille. 

“Then came a lull in the din. And | 
one of the doomed men began’ 
singing. It was Albert R. Parsons, | 
the former president of Chicago’s|* 
Central fo Union, and the 
CLU’s official Eight Hour Day 
propagandist. And the carpenters 
stopped working and, listened as 
Parsons’ rich tenor voice swelled} 
through the bars. He sang the) 


workers’ battle hymn, “Marching to 


> 


Liberty.” Then he turned more} 
softy to his cold, old favorite—‘ 
“Annie Laurie.” It was the song he: 
had sung to his dear wife, Lucy, 


so often before. 
* 


LUCY GONZALES PARSONS| 


was a lovely Mexican Indian from) 
Texas. And she was Albert’s real 
comrade from the beginning. I met; 
her in Chicago long after in the 
Daily Worker's first year. She was 
ae 70 already, but gave active’ 

—_ to. our fight for - political pris- | 

ge NE was the only native-born 
American among the Eight Hour 
martyrs. The were n 
workers, His forebears had come to 


New England on the second voy- 
age of the Ma » plang 


ebiveng of Danuwutt i oe: 


oD hhuow sae wide coo: 


10, 


“oe tee. 


battle for bread wasn’t enough, 
however. The capitalists must be 
‘pushed off the workers’ backs. The 
toiling people must own the land 
.and factories and get what they 
produce, if human misery was to 
end. So Albert joined the young 
Socialist Labor Party, and became 
its outstanding mass leader, and! 
‘was nominated for the U.S. Presi- 
dency at the Party's Pittsburgh 
‘convention in 1879. 
| Parsons was the first worker to 
be named for the Presidency up to 
‘that time. But he was under the 
age (35) fixed by the Constitution, 
and had to decline. 

* 


THE BIG PACKERS, iron mas- 
ters; railroad kings and merchant 
princes hated this fearless young 
leader and wanted to kill him. They 
hated him mainly for his day-to-day 
labor activities. For Parsons and 
Lucy were rallying workers on al- 
most every picket line. And in the 
great railroad strike of 1877 Par- 
isons was kidnaped to City Hall, 
‘where a mob of big businessmen 
threatened to hang him. 

There was no way to get Parsons 
legally, admitted Allan Pinkerton, 
the spy master, in his book: “Strik- 
ers, Communists, Tramps and De- 
itectives,” published in 1878. This 
“young Communist . . . Parsons” 
‘makes speeches that “tingle the 
blood,” said the bosses’ undercover 
chief. But Parsons’ speeches were. 
all within the law. For 
“has that devilish ingenuity in the 
use of words,” said 


| 


“which has permitted him to escape ling guns, stood 


punishment.” 


third of what it is now. Neverthe- 


Tribune had cried in its issue of, 
Nov. 23, 1875.” And it added that) 
“Every lamp post in Chicago will 


carcass if necessary.” 
* 


THE WOULD-BE lynchers 
hated Spies, a union woodworker, 
and several other German Ameri-, 
can leaders almost as much. For | 
these men were not only revolu-. 
tionary Socialists. They were joint 
leaders with Parsons of the rising 
Eight Hour Day movement as 
well. 

The Eight Hour Movement was 
officially launched by Chicago's 
Central Labor Union, with Parsons 
as secretary. And Parsons and Spies 
and their comrades reach hun- 
dreds of thousands of worker 
with their great crusade. They 
spoke in many cities in the East 
and Middle West as the ‘80's got 
well under way. And they had a 
lot to do with the decision of the 
labor movement to strike for 
Eight Hours of May Day, 1886. 


be decorated with a Communistic’ | 


MRS. LUCY PARSONS 
BUT. 8,000 striking workers 
defied them in that lusty lake city. 
And 40,000 Chicago trade union- 
ists marched peacefully down he 
wide boulevard that sun 


Parsons was a member of the 
AFL and the Knights of Labor at 
the time. And he was loved by the 
rank and file of both groups. 

The capitalists, who had been 
making millions from 10, 12 and 
14-hour work days, were fright- 
ened. And the newspapers were 
shrieking threats and abuse. The!; 
Eight Hour movement is “Un- 
American,” the N. Y. Times cried 
on April 25, 1886. And the Chieago 
Mail asked its readers to “make an 
example” of those “two dangerous 
ruffians,” Parsons and Spies. 

7 


And no folks were happier pbb Al-: 

‘bert and Lucy Parsons and August 
‘Spies and their comrades, who 
marched near the van. 

Victory seemed near. Strikes 
spread the next week. Some work- 
ers were actually winning the Eight 
Hour Day. And the agony of 
round-the-clock work seemed near- 
ing its end when the cops began} ®8© 
shooting. Several pickets were 
murdered in front the McCor- 
mick Reaper plant, on May 3. And 
the Eight Hour leaders called a 
|protest gathering for the next day. 
The meeting was about to end 


THE WORKERS’ | enthusiasm! 
was immense, however, Parsons 
and Spies had addressed 7,000 
Chicago workers in an armory on 
Sunday, April 17, with 14,000 
more waiting outside, and 25,000 


‘bomb from 


peacefully when an army of cops 
charged into the crowd. And a 
an unknown hand 
burst, killing seven cops on Hay- 
market Square. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, the 


more workers heard them on April 


25. 

The climax came on May Day. 
This was the most stirring May 
Day America has seen. The coun- 
try’s population then was only a 


| 


less 340,000 workers were striking 
in many cities for the Eight Hour 


1,350 troops, 


fey Pedi FF tel 


to gaan 9 


wee 
bcd 14 ; ‘ 


‘ent at the time. And the courts 


noted liberal lawyer, is sure a 
provocateur hurled the death stick. 
Neither Parsons nor Spies was pres- 


never charged that any Eight Hour 
Leader did the killing. But Parsons 
and Spies and six other Eight Hour 
men were indicted for “murder” 
none the less. For the bosses want- 


ed blood. 
" = 


AS THE CHICAGO Iron tens 


Day 


know who -threw the bomb. But 
that didn’t matter, he said. The 
bomb must have been tossed by an 
agent of Spies, Parsons, et al. And 
this fantastico theory was accepted 
by Judge Gary and the hand-picked 

jury. Parsons, Spies, cy 
Engel, Adolf Fischer, Louis Lin 


i\Sam Fielden and Michael Schwa 


were sentenced to “be hanged by 
the neck till you are dead.” And: 
Oscar Neebe was given 15 years. . 
I haven't space to tell of the in- 
ternational protests. George Berm- 
ard Shaw, William Morris - and 
Soa Wilde and other Socialists 
t for the victims overseas. 
Samuel Gompers, the conser- 
soe Be AFL president, was one of 
many demanding clemency at 
home. 


But the killers had their way. 
‘Schwab and Fielder were commut- 
ed to life. But Lings pe perished in an 
explosion in his may have 
been murdered by ae cops. And 
Parsons, Spies, Engel and Fischer 
were trussed up for the gallows on 
Noy. 11. 


Their hands: were mancled be- 
hind them. Their arms were strap- 
ped to their sides. Their bodies 

covered with flowing white 
rd But they faced the mob 
of 150 enemies without flinching as 
stood on the death trap to- 
pa It was a 5 by 15 foot trap, 
in a well like room, that was flank- 
ed on three sides by whitewashed 
walls, with a tier of cells on the 
fourth side. 
Bayo Spies muffled voiced — 
a iast Jed over his eath cap 


— is face: 
come a time,” he 


said, ger Sing « Soca ow 


mate poucsiel, Gan Gid,veleo you 


And Parsons cried out: “Let the 
voice of the people be heard,” as 
the trap fell. 

The voice of the people was 
heard. * nea Altgeld pardoned the 
three survivors with a blistering at- 
tack on the frame-up gang several 
years later. And the Eight Hour 
movement rose again. International 
May Day was established by the 
AFL, and the world Socialist move- 
ment two years later. And its first 
slogan was “The EIGHT HOUR 


DAY.” 
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A Little Child Shall Lead 


By ABNER~BERRY 
THE SMALL group on the New York street 


corner was hotly discussing school integration 
in Little Rock. One voice aud then another was 
heard above the roar of traffic. 

“LETS GET the first thing out of the 
way. .These kids are not risking their lives 
just to go to school with white children. They 
want an education that will fit them for the 
only kind of jobs that will be open when they 
grow up. 

“Aw, Negro children have been getting edu- 
cated all these years in those colored schools,” 
came an half-accusing voice. 

“But there is education and education,” an- 
swered an earnest young man. © “Sure, Negro 
kids learned how to read and write and geog- 
raphy and elementary mathematics and some 
chemistry. But do you know how many Negro 
high schools in the South have laboratories for 
chemical and physical experiments? Do you 
know that George. Washington Carver could not 
have become one of the greatest scientists the 
South has ever produced: had he depended on a 
segregated school for education.” 

‘ : 


THE YOUNG MAN continued, explaining 
that segregated high schools did not prepare 
Negro children for careers in textile man 
ae ets bag hy dd Ae 


~~ sized, his voice rising, “want to be integrated 


‘the education of Negro 


- - + . 
: oe tine » AG 


into the economy of their country. And the 
only way they can do so is to get their educa- 
tion in the schools which are reserved today for 
white students in the South.” 

The crisis in Little Rock had reached the 
sidewalks of New York. 

* 

I CHECKED later on what the student had 
told the little group on the street corner. Was 
it true that Negro students could not get from 
segregated schools the required training for jobs 
in future life? Here is what I learned from the 
educational reports and special studies by edu- 
cators and sociologists. : 


In South Carolina, where 75 percent of all 


wage earners work in the textile industry, not 
one “Negro” public school has a course deal- 
ing with the textile industry. And therefore 
no Negro is being prepared by South Carolina's 
segregated schools for a job in the state's major 
industry. So it is all over the South. 
Alabama segregated public schools ignore 
children in metallurgy, 
mining, civil engineering and other occupations 
and professions having to do with the State's 
major industries—mining, steel fabrication, . tex- 
tile and rubber, manufacture. 


Back in 1954, the National Manpower Coun- 
' cil recognized that segregated education repre- 


sented a serious threat'to the national welfare: 


: 


af | ) RES TRI CT oppart nineties iti ; ion, ,. RFR AR extra burden on each :sehool.,, 
sty Re on the hee ifs Sevag Se et etaaed © we 
the luxury of two schools where one would do, 


owe Be  ——- 22 eo - 
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race, religion, ethnic origin, or sex violates Amer- 
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ican ideals. It also wastes the potential abili- 
ties of a significant proportion of our total pop- 
ulation, and thereby prevents the full devel- 
opment and effective utilization of the nation’s 


manpower resources.” 
. 


We will never know how many Carvers or 


Einsteins or Oppenheimers have been lost for- 
ever to the United States from among the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negro school children 
who have yearly been denied their right to an 
unsegregated education. | 


In states. like Mississippi and South Caro- . 


lina this means that about one-half of the edu- 
cable population is eliminated from the skilled 
labor force. The handful of Negro students in 
the Deep South and Middle South now braving 
the mobs to attend integrated public schools 


are, in fact, heroes in the struggle to unite and 


strengthen the United States economy. 

It is ironic that the Little Rock Negro chil- 
dren, in bucking the white mob for their right 
to attend Central High School, are really fight- 
ing for ‘the educational improvement of .the 
whites who oppose them. For the low educa- 
tional standards, reflected in the small. amounts 


spent per child in southern. states, is an out- 


growth of the dual school system. 


-The maintenance of segregated school sys- 


+ 
* 
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The Negro Press 
Looks at Sputnik 


Dr. DuBois Bids | 
UN Hear 
Negro Leaders 


Typical of the response in the Negro press to Sputnik, 
the satellite “moon” launched by the Soviet Union, is the 


editorial below, reprinted from the Amsterdam News, Jead- 


ing Negro newspaper of New York. 

We reprint it in full because it makes a major point 
virtually every Negro newspaper made in answering the 
question many Americans are asking: “How come they 


did it first?” 


6. °@ EW YORK 


Amsterdam News 


C, B. POWELL, President ané Scitor 
&. MARIZ HOLDEN, Business 
JESSE H. WALKER, Asst, Mgr. Editor 


M&., Bridgeport, Cas 


" SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1957 
——FEditorials 


One Reason 


While the Russian’s new “moon” spins over our head seven 
times a day at 18,000 miles an hour, marking the advent of a “new 
world a coming” the entire machinery of the American govern- 
ment from the President on dowh is tied up with trying to figure 
out what to do about a handful of bigots in Little Rock who don’t 
want a handful of Negro children to go to an all-white school. 


Whenever officials of our government can find time to look up 
from the problems of Little Rock they glance at the sky and say, 
“Wonder ts those Russians were able to beat us to the horizon 
of a new world?” : 

We don't know how the Russians were able to beat us and 
we are not proud that they beat us in launching the world’s first 
satellite. But we think we can offer a few suggestions as to how 
they did it. 

To begin with, the Russian government apparently does not 
have the albatross of racial segregation and discrimination hanging 
around its neck as our government does. 

We feel certain that when the Russians decided to build their 
satellite they did not find it necessary to concern themselves with 
the color of the skin of the people who were to work on it. 

If the U.S. builds its satellite in the South its engineers must 
be concerned with the color ofthe men it selects for the job. 

For in some parts of our nation white people frown on black 
people working in highly skilled technical jobs. : 

It is true, and certainly to the credit of our government, that 
we have at long last beat down the color barrier at our atomic 
bomb headquarters at Oak Ridge and other places. 

But it is equally true that at Oak Ridge and these other places, 
this was not accomplished until much valuable time had been lost 
“cultivating” and “educating” local white citizens to the recognized 
fact that the color of a white man’s skin has nothing to do with 
the way he can build an atomic weapon. 

The time and ‘effort this nation has Jost, and continues to 
lose, both in manpower and money over the past 20 years is more 
than enough to have launched not only the: first satellite but thie 
first intercontinental missile as well. 

One small example—it is costing our government $100,000 a 
day to maintain troops to escort nine Negro children of Little Rock 
into a school where they have every right in the world to be ad- 
miitted without incident. 

Little Rock is only one example. Multiply the millions of 
extra school houses, the extra teachers, the extra waiting rooms, 
the extra drinking fountains, the extra everythings, which the poor 
South has set up and marked “colored” since 1860 and the total 
in time would be more than the Russians spent on their new moon 
and the total in money would probably pay for their whole missile 
program. | 

Could this be one reason why we lag behind in the new world 
that’s a coming? 

We think it is. : 

And we think it’s high time: that we begin to realize it. 


At the height of the Little Rock 
crisis, Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, inter- 
nationally famous Negro educator 
and historian, a founder of the 
NAACP, addressed a letter to the 
United Nations General Assembly 
Third Committee in which he re- 
quested to be heard. Dr. DuBois 
was particularly irked by the fact 
that the U.S. delegation did not 
permit a Negro to address the U.N. 
Assembly on the desegregation 
crisis but gave the assignment to 
George Meany, AFL-CIO) presi- 
dent. Highlights: of the DuBois 
letter follow: 

“Today we are not yet free citi- 
zens and will not be free without 
the force of world public opinion 
being brought to bear. 

We ask the right to be heard, the 
right to state our own case; that 
the United Nations and its com- 


mittees refuse to permit our ene- ° 


mies to speak for us.” 
¥ 


May we remind the United Na- 
tions that there are more colored 

yple in the United States than in 
alf the nations which today com- 
poses this great organization (the 
UN). 

We rejoice that these smaller 
nations have and use the right to 


speak and vote. 
* 


The other day George Meany 
eee of the AFL-CIO), un- 
ertook to tell you of the success 
which the United States has made 
in the social progress of colored 
people. 

Yet no institution has fought 
harder or longer to degrade and 
retard colored citizens than the 
American Federation of Labor— 
which Meany heads. Many of his 
unions still exclude colored people. 
‘Other white Americans who 
know nothing and care less about 
colored wn: A have been selected 
to tell the United Nations about 


the color problem, while not a 
single black mix has been given 
the opportunity to speak. 

It is false to assert that the 
United Nations itself invite some 
colored person to address them on 
this problem which is not local nor 
merely internal but affects the ma- 
jority of the peoples of the earth. 

It is false. to assert that the 
color problem in the United 
States is being progressively and 
satisfactori‘y settled. 

The nation has continually ad- 
vanced and retreated, progresed 
and fallen back toward barbarism 
in its treatment of colored people. 
Only the unremitting struggle of 
colored people themselves has 
saved it repeatedly. ... 

At last came court decisions in- 
sisting that segregation by race was 
unconstitutional. 

Immediately five states where 
six million colored children live 
declared they would not obey the 
law and today they are not obey- 
ing it and are openly threatening 
armed resistance. 

Other states are giving only 
token and often false shoditiwe to 
the law. 

Is this. the time for colored peo- 
ple to suck their thumbs and per- 
mit Meany to describe their plight 
as “one phase of a great advance’? 


States has not 
its colored 


— 


HOW can we criticize the mote 
in the other fellows eye when we 
have a Little Rock in our own? 
This in substance has been the 
theme of a_ swelling chorus .of 
voices raised here and among Amer- 
ican representatives abroad as the 
world press publishes and high- 
lights news of how down in Arkan- 
sas Negro children must be escort- 
ed by armed Federal troops to be 
_ an education in American 
democracy in an integrated school. 

Gov. Averell. Harriman at a re- 
cent memorial dinner to Alfred E. 
Smith declared that Little Rock, as 
well as the Sputnik has shaken U:S. 
prestige. 

A correspondent for the Negro 
weekly Baltimore Afro-American, 
Ollie Stewart, puts the case vividly 
in his “Report from Europe.” Stew- 
art, writing from Paris, says: 

“*You Americans!’ the people 
who know me jeer. “Why don't 
you put your own house in order? 


Everywhere you go you talk 
about Democracy—for somebody 
else. At one time I wanted to see 
your wonderful America—after 

ring so many things about 

ut not now. Not after read- 
ing what you do to little chil- 

‘en who do nothing worse than 
try to go to school.” 

And Stewart concludes: 

-“Even an American living in 
France has to share in the guilt 
and| shame that is undeniably 
America’s.” 

And the N. Y. Times Washing- 
ton correspondent, Dana Adams 
Schmidt, bemoaning in a Sunday 
roundup his conclusion that “not 
fer a long time has Washington's 
foreign policy outlook seemed so 
bleak and Moscow)s so bright,” 
lists. Little Rock’ among the 
causes of the State Department's 
headches. “The aching truth 
about Little Rock,” is the way 
Schmidt describes it. 


—<- 


———a | 


Why They Want ‘More Time’ 


Lieut. Gov. Guy Hardwick of Alabama, speaking on the con- 
sequences that would ensue if the civil rights bill passed both Houses 


of Congress: 


« _ . All white men will, of necessity, be drawn together by 
common bonds of resistance, and I predict they will refuse to em- 
ploy, feed, clothe or otherwise aid or assist Negroes if the latter insist 
on disrupting and upsetting our wavy of life in Alabama. ... We will 
resort to the greatest and most effective boycott ever seen in Alabama 


or any other state... .” 


“No man will be elected Governor of Alabama unless le enters 


into a solemn pact with the voters. . 


. to maintain segregation, and 


further pledges he will not use the National Guard . . . manning tanks, 
to escort Negro children into white schools as was done in Tennessee 


and Kentucky.”—Southern School News, September 


1957. 


Gov. Marvin Griffin of Georgia, ex ining to a Little Rock 


White Citizens Council meeting what would hx 
which ordered school integration in his state. 


ntoa VU. S. court 


tee 


“If they try to tell us to integrate the races, I will be compelled 
to tell them ‘to get their black-eyed peas and soup pots out of Georgia. 


J. Lindsay Almond, Jr.,, Virginia Attorney General and Demo- 


cratic gubernatorial candidate, 


commenting on the Little Rock crisis: 


“The sad situation in Little Rock is but a token of what will 
transpire in Virginia and throughout the South, if these states are 
compelled to mix the races in their public schools... . 

“We have a clear example of Mr. (Ted) Dalton’s (GOP candi- 


date) assignment plan.- (A p 


of limited or token integration). I 


tion of such a 


dread to contemplate the consequences. of the yo me 
irginia, thousands 


of an‘ef 
be. destroyed... ~+ diittle. . 


should transpire in 


from schools. 


concept of :litnited integratiomtn1\ + ("8 
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~ CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN WHITE AND NEGRO 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


Metropolitan Dist'icts 
White Negro 
$147.20 $105.49 
135.74 111.58 
204.58 179.54 
184.57 132.66 


152.30 78.11 
169.64 161.14 


South Carolina 170.21 116.75 
*Virginia (1957) 117.43 115.08 


(The national average is $295 per pupil, 1957 figures) 
“The Negro and the Schools,” by Harry $. Ashmore, P. 155, 1952 figures. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIAL NORTH-SOUTH. 


Average Earnings of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing in 1956 


North South 


What — 
Jimerow 
Costs 
You 


Rural Districts 
White - Negro 

$122.14 $ 96.41 

97.71 67.24 

189.51 119.22 

147.34 89.79 
83.73 27.05 

148.98 117.23 

179.31 78.77 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


SOURCE 


Why Congress Has 
A Southern Accent 


According to a survey con- 
ducted by the London Econo- 
mist, “in Congress the Demo- 
cratic Party is essentially a south- 
ern party because the southern- 
ers monopolize the powerful 
committee chairmanships.” 

Reason for what the Econo- 
mist calls Congress’ “Southern 
Accent” is the fact that undemo- 
cratic electoral procedures in the 
one-party South piles up senior- 
ity for Congressmen. The result: 
ont of 36 congressional commit- 
tees, 23 of them are headed by 
Congressmen from 12 southern 
states from Virginia to Texas. 

The remaining 13 chairman- 
ships are divided between the Far 
West (5), Mid-West (4), and 
East (4). Thus 12 states with the 
smallest percentage of voters to 
population control the flow of 


the nation’s vital legislation. 


YOUR 
SCHOOLS 


YOUR 


Avera 
Week 
Earnings 


$64.15 
56.30 
54.94 
62.47 
57.17 
74.98 
51.73 
54.26 
55.61 


Average 
Weekly 
- Earnings 


$89.93 
82,57 
86.15 
84.42 
72.21 
94.98 
82.98 
78.96 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
LITTLE ROCK 
Florida 
Georgia 
Lovisiana — 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina: 


California 
Connecticut 
illinois 
Kansas 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 90.81 
Pennsylvania 80.20 Tennessee 63.20 
Washington State 88.77 Virginia 61.81 


SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics “Employment and Earnings,” 
Annual Supplement Issue, June 1957. 


SCHOOL COSTS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN CITIES 
North South 


Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New Orleans, La. 
Bristol, Conn. Charleston, S$. C. 


Plainfield, N. J. Fort Smith, ‘Ark. 


Annoal Operating Average Teacher's 
Cost Per Student Pay Per Schoo! Yr. 


$158 $3,470 
138 3,124 
265 3,981 
175 3,484 
154 3,045 
144 2,276 


Anneoal Operating Average Teacher's 
Cost Per Student’ Pay Per Sehool Yr. 


$328 $5,591 
373 5,407 
330 4,699 
278 4,359 
347 4,561 
357 839 4,194 


Heroes of 1957 


Here are the names of the 


vouthful herees-and heroines of 


Little Rock, the nine teenagers on 
. whom the eyes of the world are 
focused 

1. Elizabeth Ann Eckford, who 
has had a 16th birthday since 
school opened. Her father is a 
railroad worker and has an extra 
job too, and her mother is an in- 
structor in the state school for the 
deaf. It takes three jobs to feed 
seven children and keep up pay- 
ments on a modest home. Eliza- 
beth Ann wants to be a lawyer. 

7. 


2. Terrence Roberts, 15, one of 
six children, son of a Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital dietetics de- 
partment employe and a mother 
who works part-time as a cateress. 
Terrence hasn't decided what he 
wants to be, but his minister has 


urged himi to take up his calling. 
+ 


Central High to keep out the nine 
Negro children. Thelma, small, 
fair and a cardiac case since in- 
fancy, wants to be a teacher. She 
is one of five children. A sister, 
Lois, 20, is studying music at 
Phillips university, Enid, Okla., 
and the first Negro accepted as a 
student there. 
* 


4. Melba Pattillo, 15, who plans 
to be a professional singer and 
dancer after she completes high 
school and colnge: 


5. Minnie Jean Brown, 16, one 
of four children, whose father is 
a concrete finisher and stone ma- 
son. She is reported as wanting 
to be a social worker or go mte 
work for NAACP. 

* 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Basic data: U. S. Office of Education 


Natchez, Miss. 


if a Good Civil Rights Bill Passed 


THE VIOLENCE in Little Rock 
and the threats of similar violence 
in at least 11 other southern states 
is bound to call attention to the 
shortcomings in the Civil.» Rights 
Law enacted by the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Sen. Richard Russell, the Geor- 
gia Democrat, and his colleague, 
Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, 
won northern and western allies 
against Part III of the bill. This is 


the section that would empower 
the U. S. Attorney General to sue 


for injunctions against violations 
of civil rights in general. The now- 


l opened, wants to be an 
ic scientist. She is the third 
child of a retired agricultural ex- 


‘tension supervisor for Negroes, 


who initially opposed her entering 
Central high. 
* 


9. Carlotta Walls, 1 
of the She 
come an = 


deleted section would also permit 
the Civil Rights Commission to be 
named by the President to invest- 
tigate all anti-civil rights groups 
5 i 

THE SO-CALLED Central High 
School Mothers group and _ the 
Capital-City White Citizens (Little 


Rock) could have been investigated 


to determine its role in mobilizing 
the mob against the entrance to the 
school of nine Negro children. 
There could also have been “an in- 
vestigation of the Georgia’ States 
Rights Council which has ter- 
rorized Negroes and whites in 
Georgia and which has spread its 


_ activities through Georgia's Gov. 


Marvin Griffin to sister southern 
States. 

In almost every southern state 
groups arose openly threatening a 
new Ci War over the issue of 

- Gov. eT bim- 


- tection of the rights 


right to bear arms. No Georgia boy 
can be made to turn his bayonet 
against a fellow Georgian. These 
people just wont do it. I know 
these people. Georgia wil] never be 
integrated. The people won't stand 


for it.” 
* 


ROY HARRIS, Gov. Griffin’s 
right hand man and.a leader of the 
White Citizens Council movement, 
had this to say, as quoted in the 


same issue of Look: 

“If the Yankees keep trying to 
integrate us, there's gonna be a war 
between the whites and n------rs. 
There's a cold war now.” 

And there’s Union County, South 
Carolina, where the Sheriff has 
béen given nine machine guns and 
appro te ammunition to resist an 

st by federal troops. Horry 
County, S.-C., has taken a step in 
the same direction by withdrawing 
its contribution to the state national 


Part III of the Civil Rights Bill 
was needed. not only for the pro- 
Jat foc the peetection of the Union 
23-2 mation indivisible against . the | 

secessiqnism.. 


_ Rew: benim egereg yas seca” 
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A Former Councilman Looks at 


By BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 6 I ue pape, Ne Stone should be left unturned,ern urban centers. Realty boards, 
Little Rock is the focal point of | ~~ us ~~ --«-\to expose the hypocritical role of|with private armies, are dangerous- 


hye EE  =~SSsSdSAmerican imperialism, with its|ly g up racial tensions. 

a grave national crisis facing the|- sft — ; Bed fee wer 
nation. Unlike the crisis of 1941-|. ~ <3ipeeeeem __,|sanctimonious pretensions, a laj The , with its super — 
45, when the enemy was a foreiga,s wv . impels  =|Dulles, of championing freedom, as|from the Negro, the Puerto ican, 
one namely Nazi imperialism, thi i ae _idistinct from the democratic as-|the Jew or any other minority, must 
time the enemy is a domestic.one,|— ae tt ipirations and traditions of Ameri-|go. We in New von must make 
namely Faubusism. This is by no|7 fe. ~ Gs jeans—Negro and white. jour city the first democratically 
One can only glory in the initia-|integrated city in the U.S. The fact 


ans, limi , fori A — en ae a i’ e 
mae pes = ee Zi Pa: s . 4% tive of the renowned Dr. W. E. B.|that Mayor Wagner and the Dem- 
? Ys ee > &me| DuBois who recently wrote a letter|ocratic Party which controls City 


Jot Sex al omen” ae” a: GR ge” MMMM the Tir Commits of the UN| Hal. have boon able to get oa 
so ee yee ee Tee - requesting an Opportuni or with stalling on the Brown-Shar- 
roms Lovet deadly system of white | GIR agra. “a . oo people to be ee in reply |key-Isaacs bill shows the stubborn ALA 

“a, eg ny, pee 3 to the belly-crawling apologia for |fortresses.of chauvinism and racism) FLORIDA 
nat eee ee re aati SE the government uttered” in that] which-are still to be conquered in| 
by law, as properly interpreted by Miss a F £ body by George need fa ‘ee York. +. : GEORGIA 
the Supreme Court, on the one/#, 4 a a : NA 
hand, or anarchy, mob rule and i a 4 hays ere — raed oo IN AT LEAST two major re- LOUISIA 
lynch violence on the other. } Beek ee See ees... (spects, the American Communist’ MISSISSIPPI 
“In the most fundamental terms, SME Bib iceding and fighting role of organ:\"2'Y, he? © vanguard. snd indis-|" ¢ oo) op es seae 
it is whether nime brave Negro en ph egg ized labor, the AFL-CIO, in the pensable role to play in the solu- : 


youngsters in Little Rock, shock BENJ saan J. D. VIS ds ath Piallaes tion of this national crisis. It must VIRGINIA 
troops of marching American de- sad suasioower dhould be wabeively help unfold the broadest mass pol- 


i = to he ere y ew a that they're ready to follow sound! hurled into the Southern organizing * Ary. aan ge hap porns: 
Phe. ye poem apc * whee ship. drive, with the White Citizens ro people's. movement, especial! 0 
ary eee ees — * Councils and the Klan challenged. |? Tha guia 


South are to secure ‘the free and) 7 prcopONSE to the heroic from white workers, liberals and 
enim y ne Paper resolutions are not enough.| _,. RS , 
equal citizenship left unsecured by struggles of the Negro people and| tp Etenaing malig arena white communities, rallying all 


the Civil War. ; because of world opinion led by Eastlands, the Negro people are <ceaiiiiie aaik ae pialiey aie ies) 
the socialist countries and by the|challenging and fighting not only 8 jt 

IT WOULD APPEAR that there colonial liberation movements, Eis-/ their enemies but labor's. Where crow em everywhere.  d = 

are only two ways in which this|/enhower was compelled belatedly|ic the leadership nf Reuther Mc-'. App yims the science of Marx- 

crisis can be resolved: first, as it!tg send troops to Little Rock. But! Donal Pp een ' ism-Leninism to the peculiarities 

was “resolved” in 1877 when the}it is difficult to detect who is cry-| The trade union movement has of our re eee aes fea- 

Northern industrialists and_ politi- ing louder: the President at having) the responsibility not only of fight- ture of which is. Faubusism—Com- | 

cians, in a.so-called “gentlemen’s|to perform this simple lawful acting for the equality of Negro munists should, in my judgment, . 

agreement” with the slave-owning|of duty; or the Southern racists at! workers in their ranks and on the contribute to the 2 million organ- esegregation 

class, subverted the democratic! suffering a major defeat. Eisen-|job, but of fighting for the, national ized Negro workers playing their 

achievements of the Reconstruction| hower’s class interest pressures him}]jheration and dignity full citizen- historic role among the Negro peo- 

period, and turned the newly-freed| always to turn back or stand still.| ship of the Negro people, partic- ple, = the ee hase ot ARKANSAS 
egroes back 1 Ors - > arora’, ye >, : eneraily, serves e m ation 

Negroes back to their worst op-/The President should be carrying! larly in the South. The trade oS id 1057 as the TH 0.05% 


pressors; secondly, it can be re-|gpn, utilizing every department of|unions should be leading actions}. ie ; 
solved by enforcing the decrees of} the executive and of the govern-|f ; : ithdrawi industrialists served the war against T 
. » Z ; | ) iegrT Wwitnarawtil . . . 
B for Negro rights not wit 5>|slavery in 1861—with men, money NORTH CAROLINA 


the Supreme Court based on the} ment, mobilizing the increasing|as certain unions did in New York, vie ah ge ap 
pcg rye ie outlaw ae «4 dronotisatin white naeci of the| from a eee «eprops Mme and a fighting initiative against 0.003% 
ices OF jimcrow, segreganion, GIS-| South, planning with the Negro. m-Sharkev-Isa; Sept.| 3. - . : 
crimination and second-class Citi-| leaders cal et iselestican(gn, ander cote manablg .° divides the working class. TENNESSEE 
zenship in every walk of life. _ {manning the new Civil Rights Com- Wagner and the Democratic Party. * ) 0 1% 

To achieve this result requires ajmission, smashing the anti-Negro Only in this way can the de-| FINALLY the Communist Party, . 
hard battle, with the  biggest|terror, blanketing the South and! cisive Negro-labor alliance be|whose historic contributions have TEXAS 
struggles still to come, particularly|the nation with a cultural, social | strengthened and expanded. helped to bring the struggle for Ne- 
around the right-to-vote movement/and educational campaign for inte- * gro rights to its present plateau, 1.5% 
which the Faubus terror is in- gration, propagandizing the coun- AN INTEGRAL PART of this'cannot but set an example in the + + 
tended to smash. try for the Supreme Court man-!crisis is the - necessity to cleanse extent and depth of their self-sacri- 

When the country faces a na-'!dates, himself going into the South | jimerow out of the North, where it fice to achieve-a speedy democratic 
tional crisis, as now, all democratic/on a barnstorming crusade, instead|is not so much a part of official|resolution of: this national crisis. 
Americans, whatever their station/of to Paris in a vain attempt te|law, as in the South, but where it} The example of the Soviet Union | 
in life, their creed, their political|pump new life into the war-'is enforced through the rule of!and China with respect to colonial 
affiliation or philosophy, ought to| whooping NATO monstresity. monopolies and real estate inter-||jberation movements in Asia and 2 ARTI Al 
stand united for its resolution. Otherwise the President acts like ests, often through hoodlum’ vio-| Africa demonstrates the universal- 
There is an urgent need for anjhe wants the crisis rather than its|lence and the migration of the!ity of Communist res nsibility in . 
all-out crusade, matching in inten-| democratic resolution; or perhaps White Citizens Councils north. Jhelping all Sisoceesbll” camel to 
sity and breadth the Rooseveltian|the Republican national committee} Housing discrimination and|secure their dignity and equality, egregation 
assault on the depression of the|feels that the President has done|school integration are the burning|in the interest of peace and free- 
thirties and upon the Nazis of the/enough to gather in the Negro votelissues in New York, Chicago, De-!dom. Basing themselves upon the DELAWARE 
forties. The people have shown’ in 1958. troit, Philadelphia and other north-|principles of the class struggle, 
Dales aa 2a as ees eee Communists, in market place of 28% 


© e , 7 e ideas, seek to popularize the fun- | } 
Housin Bil—_N y S M i damental and deeper significance DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
| =e é | ain $sule of these events in terms of the fu- 79% 


ture. 
| a. | ; . i “re 32 . . . S at ee ; —_ . as <a 2 
By | Ak Caner 3 there is school segregation arising be charged fabulous rents—and Here is a concrete necessity for KENTUCKY 
POR THE PAST five months,/out of the pattern of housing se-|they are so charged—for broken/the rebuilding and revitalization of 
the main issue before New York’s| gre zation. School officials say they|down slums. The powerful real es-|our Party and of guaranteeing the 21% 
1 tl «tte it this} : waistencs oid erpanson of the! 
Citv -Council—and the main local/want integrated schools, but this|tate dealers involved in this trafficjexistence and expansion of the 
itt tead dtc h of 5 | get ae BESS “s <n “a Daily Worker and Worker. MARYLAND 
political issue before the people ofjdepends in large part on having! with misery don’t want*to give up 
the city-has been a bill to make it|integrated neighborhoods. this source of riches. ae. 19% . 
illegal to rent or sell private hous-} Churchmen of every religious} Thus, landlords organized by! The New York State Cosamitiece WEST VIRGINIA 
ing to anyone because of race,|faith are for the bill because of|these interests tell tenants to pro-! of ¢he Communist Party Rion feimanel 
creed or color. Discrimination in all|their fundamental belief that all|test against the bill because it will), } Hetin outlining its program ae 41% 
forms of publicly-aided housing. is}men are equal before God, and/not allow landlords to keep out); k 
fk . > integratic its mer 
| gration to’ its members The MISSOURI* 
OKLAHOMA* 


already illegal. because of their developing belief|“undesirable” elements. They then) proposed slogans, a skeleton of the} 
| ®* No Statistics Available 


popular forces to the cause of in- 


ithe racism and chauvinism which 


* 


The purpose of this Brown-jthat intolerance destroys the hu-| proceed to warn of the “dangers” | program, call for the following: 
Isaacs-Sharkey bill is to make most'man values which they assign toif Negro and Puerto Rican tamilies| S Pen. the. Bibbetieee: 
private housing available to all. religion. a on the prejudices: Sharkey Bill. 

The bill e ts two-famil The origimal souree of racism in/2 ullding them up. , em ; | 

eee ees ee aes Negro slavery, and| Two top, responsible real estate| .° Immediate integration of || gune ® ° 
honses in developments of less than| 7s | h d| Negro and Puerto Rican chil- 

; | a a ‘ithe need of white masters for a ‘developers, James H. Sc cuct an | deen ta the Bn ead bi n 
ten, its sponsors maintain they ia io justifying the slavery sys-/Edward Dowling, have testilied | ee ae oe jt Cte igh | | 
have included this for tactical rea-'tem, ‘since then, this racist theory! that Negro occupancy. does not x the city. , Pee : 
sons, making segregation illegal injhas been used to keep the Negro'lower values but in many cases in- 
about 1,750,000 private dwelling}as a source - oe ee aS sages on le ao nee 

its ' mopting ; : a ers have learned tha president of at ‘east one 
units, Wale exempting about 4,000 when one group of workers is ex-|major bank in New York, the 


Every Negro group has given it|","". ’ ae * izati 
full support, as have a large num- ploited, the standard of all workers Bowery Savings Bank, has likewise vow eee ae : 


ae 2. /iS held back. And they have seen'said his bank is not concerned| trade to p | The scot 
br of esl Se attr ncs cielo hte’ hong Xere when| Sod te te eperzeiain of | Th Wovker 
i Communist Parties.. Within Which segregation helps to keep)it lends money to builders, : , | - ‘y 
one the eat Coamail lal oo going, has been used by employers} But the realty interests hostile to nce | New York 3, N.Y. 
the largest AFL groups—the Inter-|t® Set workers against workers. ' the bill have been on the offensive, of racketeer and sell-out union | * 
national Ladies Garment ‘Workers Hence many labor leaders are very and have so far succeeded in leaderships. | Pleasé send a 
_ Union and the Hotel and Restau- oe ok bine Bho end it in bottling it up. . | sample copy of 
= sabre Besa solidly behind ; x What : ; : The Worker: 
gm measure, several other 
AFL unions. ' | ie 
Inevitably, the conflict over the 
national battle over school desegre- . ’ | izens ) | " : 
a : | ve ob aa” BB se wake | ? rage Preareciic R25 il TH 


gation in Little Rock: ») Here :teo, 
<a * Sa - City ___. Zone --- State-——- 
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Most Loved and Hated in History 


By MICHAEL GOLD 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY of the Soviet Revo. 
lution has surely been the most hated and most slan- 
dered and the most loved event in history. It has 
changed the world. Everyone, 
whether for or against, has been 
affected by it. 

In 1917, I had been “in the 
movement” for three years, and was 
a young, wandering rebel working 
at unskilled labor around Boston. 

When news of the socialist revolu- 
tion broke out I hailed it with 
rejoicing as did almost every other 
American radical of the time, of 
whatever philosophy. 

People coal ea more clearly, 
without the passionate prejudices of today, that 
an epoch had been born, the century of the com- 
mon man. It was the first flush of dawn in a 
dark world of war and imperialism. At first it 


seemed like a legend. 
. 


MANY OF US had lived in a sort of dream | 


socialism: I know that I myself had taken my 
politics mainly from the Hebrew prophets, from 
poets like Shelley, Burns and Walt Whitman. from 
writers like Tolstoy, Bellamy, Maxim Gorky and 
Jack London. 

I wasn't prepared for socialism in the world 
of reality, or the thinking of a realist like Lenin. 
One of the first shocks I received was a speech by 
Lenin in which he urged the “Revolution to study 
bookkeeping. It was necessary to efficient produc- 
tion and trading, he said, and without these the 
Revolution must perish.” 

But I had been escaping from bookkeeping for 
years. I hated it as the technique of low wages, 
business greed, profiteering and. practicality. Now 
Lenin advocated a return to bookkeeping. It took 
me some timé to get over the shock. 

Though I always could understand the eco- 
nomic basis of a true socialist revolution. The first 
official act of the Soviet regime was to nationalize 
the land, and turn it over to the people. They also 
nationalized the industries, set up a sacred law of 
production for use, not for private profit. 

This was the only possible foundation for 
socialism. This was the only material base for the 
brotherhood of man. Without it, you had only 
a socialism of windy words. 

Whatever has happened in Soviet history for 
these forty- years, private ownership of the means 
of production has not been permitted to return. 

That is the great truth that no slander, no patho- 
logical hatred, no capitalist factories of fabrication, 
can get around. 


| struggle. 
' cause it had survived for three months, thus outlast- 


there is a single good trait in the Negro. 


THE W 


True, a bureaucratic scum exists, a fungus of 
the inevitable fakers and phonies, But they are 
not an economic class, as under capitalism. They 
cannot ever own the land or the means of industrial 
production. They have no roots, no future in the 
socialist economy. 

Our capitalists know this truth, even if the 
“socialists” whose main activity is hating the Soviets, 
do not. This is what most sticks in the craw of the 
“freedom fighters” of Wall Street, makes them ready 
to burn up the world, rather than allow socialism 

i 


to go on living. 


AS FOR THESE alleged Socialists whose only 
activity through the years has been not to. build 
socialism, but to work for the destruction of the 
Soviet Union. 

I am réminded of the parable of Solomon. 
Two mothers, appeared before the King, each claim- 
ing she was the mother of a certain child. The 
King ordered his executioner to cut the baby in 
half, and give each woman an equal share. 
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By ANNE B. COLEMAN 


TWO MONTHS after the Octo- 
ber Revohition, Lenin ‘at the third 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
said, “Hitherto, man’s mind, his 

enius, was entirely devoted to 
the task of providing some with 
all the benefits of technique and 
culture and of depriving others of 
what is most essential—enlighten- 


ment and development. oday, 
however, all the miracles of a 
nique, all the achievements of 
culture, will come within the 
| reach of the entire people ... . 
and the working people will per- 
form their titanic historical, work, 
‘for in them are de 


sited the tal-| 


Lenin, saw 
- Marxist 

science in society. Research 
and techn 5~ Borsa = ara 
weapons the peop a 
planned and organized societ 
joould lift the feudal, semi-agricul- 
tural Russian countryside out of 
its morass and bring the benefits 
Gf Planned ‘science t0-e5 the ‘peo- 
ple. 
tific effort was no-longer to be 
en —— private initiative 
or thropic suppx@t. Science 
dt become an affair of the state, 
a matter of importance, an object 
of particular solicitude of the So- 


| Soviet leadership, starting with 


One woman accepted the judgment, the other | ent, great forces of revolution, re-| Viet Government_and the Commu- 


flung herself at the King and cried: “Give the 
baby to my opponent.” But the King awarded 
the baby to her. She was the true mother, for 
she loved the child. Only “socialists” who have no 
real love for socialism can fight for the destruction 
of the Soviet Union. 

I REMEMBER a speech by Lenin early in the 
He congratulated the Revolution be- 


ing the French Commune by a week or two. (These 
figures aren’t exact, but near enough.) 

Now, after forty years, the Revolution has sur- 
vived two world wars that laid it waste, a civil 
war, and the secret war of sabotage that will never 
end, probably, while Wall_ Street ‘has billions for 
such obstruction. 

After each terrible attack, amid the blood and 
ruins, this great-hearted people went back to build- 
ing new schools and subways, factories, collective 
farms and opera houses. What faith in the human 
destiny! What faith in socialism and its future! 
What heroic creative faith! Disaster and defeat 
were never allowed to halt their march to the stars! 

* 

THE WHITE chauvinist can never admit that 
This lack 
of balance betrays his pathological state of mind. 
The Soviet haters have the same lack of balance. 

It is true that many of us went to the other 
extreme, and defended without criticism every Soviet 
action. But defense was necessary, there were so 
many slanders and lies, and which was the worse 
sin—to slander and stab in the back, or to preserve 
the first socialist land? 

(To be continued.) 
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Str ange Case of the Cosmic Rays Ge glomege FN 


By BEN LEVINE 
THE BELL TELEPHONE. System’s scientists 


are more trustworthy than the System's accountants. 


At feast this in the case with the scientists who sup- | 
| of broken atoms—neutrons, antiprotons, and finally 


-mu-mesons and pi-mesons—but the spectacular thing 


plied the material for the Bell Tel- 
ephone Science Series on Chan- 
nel 4, of which we have had three, 
on the Blood, on the Sun and on 
Cosmic Rays. | 
These three programs, partic- 
ularly the last, were in the main 
inspired by the noble principles of 
philosophical materialism, in con- 
trast to the ignoble mercenary ma- 
terialism that guides Bell's statisti- 
cians in their argument for a hike 
in rates. 
Most of the comment on these shows has dealt 
with the coy ways of Richard Carlson and Prof. 
Baxter, the masters of ceremonies who popularize 


the work of the masters of science. They do use the | 


pitchman’s technique to draw a crowd, sometimes | ™an and the cash customer. 


unnecessarily, it seems to be, but the important thing 
is that they come through at the end with bold, in- 
vigorating, illuminating ideas. 

. 


“HEMO THE MAGNIFICENT,” for example, 
a with a song and dance with cute little ani- 
mals, but its 


tied up the loose ends of its fascinating facts with 
a conception as brilliant as it was bold. The blood 
coursing in our veins and arteries, we were told, per- 
forms the same function as the seas did when life 
began _in the still steaming waters. We carry with- 
in us a multitdinous sea incarnadine. 

, * 

NO LESS MAGNIFICENT was the stupen- 
dous synthesis at the windup of “The Stran Foss 
of the Cosmic Rays.” This too had its 
pitchman'’s gimmick. It purported to be a detec- 
tive 24S pewre clues to a criminal who sneaked 
through defenses; even through walls of lead. 
ae ee ee ee ne Boc.vot ray,” 
and puppets representing , Dickens and Dos 

aehatie~ the Ii lity of 
; bacaey ley ia 
t turned Dostoyevsky into a Hollywood 


mocks ||.’ Seema eh 


“eo eee ee + oe hee ee +e eo ee Se HO © ee ee Hee . 


a 
wy . nt 


ing diagrams of the circulation | 
of the blood made Dr. Harveys of all of us, and it 


Lener cas Jac 


08 Re ee ee wee Fw Ose eee wes eee 


practical side of the knowledge sought from earth 


satellites in outer space. But most exciting were 


the program's conclusions. 
Cosmic rays, it was shown, were complex bits 


about them was that they were exactly the stuff of 


_which the atoms of our earth, and our bodies, were 
constructed. This means that al] matter in the 
universe, to its furthest reaches, has, as fa? as 


science has so far discovered, an amazing similarity, 


'.testifying to the unity and material objectivity of 
the universe. The heavens declare the truth of 


materialism. 
Prof. Baxter .and Richard Carlson, however, 


tempered the climax with the assurance that “the 


more we know about creation the nearer we get 


to the Creator,” yet the facts they assembled so 


skillfully pointed elsewhere. | 
But we can understand, though we need not 
admire, their sensitivity to the theologian, the police- 


A POEM came to me from a New Orleans 


reader, Elizabeth Cousins Rogers, and since it is: 


about Sputnik, and therefore outer space, and there- 
fore slightly relevant to my subject, I offer it here- 
with: 
x 

The Brink was scowling sulkily 

Because he said the moon 

Had got no business to be there— 

He called it a “spitoon.” 

“It's just a hunk of steel,” he said, 

“They sent it up too soon.” 


“If our know-hows with T-V eyes 
Watch it for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Golfer asked, 
“That we could match it here?” 
“Already have” the Brink replied, 
“It’s just that ours go queer.” 


“The time has come,” said Niki-ta, 
“To — of peaceful things, 

Of milk and meat and microscopes; 
Can baggy pants have wings? 

If we can live two hundred years, 
O, Death, where are thy stings? 


“We'd like to ban the bomb and tests 

And de it very quick; 

Why don't you come to visit us 

see what makes us ‘tick”? 
_. The Brink of War said nothing but 

» oa “A-propagande trickK™ ae yh cetey 
Systetigs tert! Uesrel hoe. of * amegem 
et wot of settgnigss 


“My 242 


generation and renovation.” 
is Forty years later the world ac- 


| claims the achievements of! these 
| “downtrodden workers and illiter- 
-ate peasants,” who are wresting 
the very secrets of the skies above 
‘us with their first Sputnik, the 
earth satellite launched by the sons 
and daughters of those people who 
heard Lenin’s words. 
/ Science was not a complete un- 


known to the ples of Russia 
before the Bolshevik Revolution. 


Peter I had established the St.| 


Petersburg Academy of Science as 
early as 1725. There the brilliant 
chemist Lomonosov (Russia’s Leo- 
nardo) worked brilliantly in the 
‘fields of physics, chemistry, astron- 


: 


jomy, geography and language. The 
| peoples of this vast land produced 
‘many individual geniuses such as 
| Mendeleyev, who gave the world 
the clues to the history of the 
elements with his periodic table. 
There were mathematicians like 
Lobachevski, who is referred to in 
scientific literature as the “Coper- 


proud of scientists like Lodygin’ 
who preduced an_ incandescent | 
lamp, and Popov who developed 
radio. Both contributions were! 
made independently and without 
knowledge of similar work by Edi-| 
son and Marconi. 
| 7 
' PROFESSOR HORSLEY W. 
Gantt of John Hopkins spoke in 
1951 at the symposium on Soviet 
Science, sponsored by the Ameri-) 
ean Association for the Advanice- 
ment of Science, about the neglect 
of Russian medicine in western! 
countries. He was critical that) 
a history of physiology comment- 
ed that “Russian physiology needs 
no comment.” Dr. Gantt was quite 
sharp in his remarks that “th re’ 


' 


'was no mention of Sechenov, dis-| 
-coverer of central inhibition, au-' 
thor of the important Reflexes of 
‘the Brain (1863, nor of Tsyoin, dis-| 
‘coverer of the depressor nerves 
to the heart, of the innervation of | 
the thyroid . . . nor of Orbelli, 
who as done brilliant research 
working the field of the sympathetic 
nervous system.” 

There was also a failure to note 
that Roseneblum of Odessa devel- 
oped a malarial treatment for gen- 
eral paralysis 50 years before Wag- 
| ner-Jauregg received the Nobel 
Prize tor work; that there was 
no record that Garichevsky pro- 
duced an anti-scarlet fever vacciiie 
25 years before it was used in 
Europe. 
_ In scientific achievement before 
the Bolshevik Revolution the name 
of the great ee ist Elie 
Metchnikoff must be listed, as well 
as Zinin, discover of aniline, which 
laid the basis for the dye industry; 
‘and Vernadsky who did brilliant 
work in geochemistry. 

* 


; 


world. But 


under. the Czar, the 


; of Russian 


’ 
a 
CeO Shee: 6404 
e ‘ s 
2HIaNE abo hove 


| some competitive ~ spirit, 


THESE ARE individual names; \ 
that are revered throughout the) pride 


ait Party. The cry went up from 
| some scientists that a!} the Soviet 
scientists had done was to ex- 
'change masters. But the fact and 
record belie this charge. 

* 


DR. JOHN TURKEVICH of 
Princeton speaking at the above- 


‘mentioned symposium on the fields 
of chemistry and physics, conclud- 
ed, “Soviet weary: Fy physics 
is a well-organized lv of well- 
trained scientists carrying out cred- 
itable work in many branches of 
their subject in the best tradition 
of the West.” Professor J. R. 
Kline of the University Pennsyl- 
vania said of Soviet mathematics, 
“Soviet mathematics is a most ac- 
tive and fruitful activity where 
fundamental results are being ob- 
tained and where there is no evi- 
dence of thought control.” . 


These statements were made in 
1951. Today there is increasing 
evidence that the scientific situa- 
tion has confounded the critics of 
.the Soviet Union. The autumn 
| 1957 issue of the London Times 
Science Review discusses hydro- 
electric developments in the 
U.S.S.R. and Sir John Hacking, 
chief of the visiting British delega- 
tion, notes, “From information ob- 
tained during discussion it appears 
|that each factory manufacturing 
‘plant has its own development 
including some_ research 


section, 
facilities, 
with the universities and other re- 
search facilities, which maintains 
contact with the universities and 
other research orarizations .. . 
the first and perhaps most out- 
stand ey ae ge is one of envy 


_of the Soviet engineers for. the . 


scope of om resources which are 


available to| them, for develop- 


ment.” | 
| * 


TWO AMERICAN theoretical 
physicists, Robert Marshak and 
Robert Wilson, attended some re- 
cent meetings in the Soviet Union 
and visited various physical labora- 
tories. Their report appeared in 
the Scientific American of August, 
1956. They “returned to the U.S. 


with admiration for the vigor of - 


Soviet physicis, but also with some 
troubling questions. 


They were disturbed by the 
competitive intensity of the Soviet 
effort. High-energy physicis, de- 
| pending on multi-million dollar 
machines, is| competitive in a way 
‘that is almost unprecedented for 
basic science. . . . They were left 
in doubt to why the Soviet 
Union is going in for basic research 
so intensively and on so -big a 
scale. | 

The high-energy work does not 
appear to promise any specific mil- 
itary or industrial application. The 
| physicists con luded that the lead- 
| é Soviet government 
‘might be motivated in part by a 
‘conviction of the importance of 


basic research to technology and 


in by|a desire to lead the 
world in culture on as many fronts 
as possible. Th> Soviet physicists 
themselves, | though im with 


od in the 


to be anim: 
i 3 


ee fii a oe oe 
ie 
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| HOW SCIENCE GREW - 
~IN- THE SOVIET UNION 


In the socialist state, scien- | 


which maintains contact 


by the 
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Cooking—-Bontempis (7) Noon 
7. Now!—Ron Cochran 
lL: 


Football—Duke vs. Navy (4) 1:45 
Ice Hockey (2) 3. Rngers vs. Black 


Hawks 

All Star Golf (7) 4 

News and weather (4) 6:40 

World News (2) 6:45 

yc «© gen in ema (2) 7:30- 

Perry Como—variety (4) 8-9 

Movie: Magic Town (1947) with 
James Stewart (5) 9 

Western: Have Gun, Will Travel 
with Richard Boone (2) 9:30- 
10:00 

- Cisele MacKenzie—variety (4) 9:30 
British actress Diana Dors (7) 
10 

Night Show: The Invisible Man 


@) 


| 


| 


(H. G. Wells) (7) 10 
News (2) 11 


me 


| 


Ya 


: 


Late Show: Thrill of a Romance 
(1945) with Van Esther 
Williams (I) 11:15 

aii Ue 10 

Sunday—variety (4) 8 a.m. Frank 

architect—guest 


Camera Three (2) 11:30. Arts in} 


2 


Security vs. Freedom 

Face the Nation—Cuest: Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, author of Nu- 
clear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy (2) 1 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 1 

Wisdom Series: Poet Robert Frost 
(4) 2:30 

College News Conference (7) 2:30. 
Thomas K. Finletter, Air Force 
Secretary 

Youth Wants to Know (4) 3. Don- 
ald A. Quarles, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Detense 

Warner Bros. Premiere: A Slight 
Case of Murder (1938) (5) 3 

Faces of War (2) 3:30. Mark Van 


Semi-weekly. Th 


PERIODICALS from the USSR 
This Is the Time te Place Your 1958 Subscriptions for | 
USSR Periedicals in English 
MOSCOW NEWS 
e only Soviet newspaper in English. 
Air Mail Subscription:. 104 issues—$2.00 per year 
NEW TIMES 


: 


Weekly magazine devoted to Foreign Policy and Current Events 
in the USSR and other countries—delivered by Air Mail. In Eng- 
lish, Russian, Frenck, German, Spanish, Polish, Czech, Rumanian, 


and Swedish. 


Spanish, and German. 


of important international 
Russian. 12 issues—$3.: 


Subscription: 52 issues—$3.50 per year. Single copy 10c 
CULTURE AND LIFE 
Illustrated Monthly. Published by the USSR Society for Cultur 
Relations with Foreign Countries. In English, Russian, French, 


_ Subscription: 12 issues——$2.50 per year. Single copy 25e 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A*monthly journal of Political Analysis. Gives the fullest account 
roblems of the day. In English and 
per year. Single copy 35c 
SOVIET UNION 
Multi-color illustrated monthly. Life in the USSR throu 
Camera Eye—in English, Russian, Feench, Spanish, and Chinese. 
Subscription: 12 issues—$2.50 per year. Single copy 25e 
SOVIET WOMAN 
Illustrated monthly devoted to social, political, industrial, 
scientific and cultural activities of Soviet women. In English, 
Russian, French, German, Spanish, and Chinese. 
Subscription: 12 issues—$2.50 per year. Single copy 25c 
SOVIET LITERATURE 
Monthly. Offers the best in Contemporary Soviet Prose and 
Poetry in English translation. Each issue includes color 
tions of Russian art. In English, French, Polish, and 
Subscription: 12 issues—$2.50 per year. Single copy 25c 
FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 


$22 Broadway, corner 12th Street 
New York 3, N Y. GR 3-2018-19 


al 


: 


the 


: 


|member and noted Jewish scholar. 


roduc- 


erman. 
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REGISTER NOW! 


for 


Monopoly and High Finance Today 


a NEW 4-session class with VICTOR PERLO 
on Tuesday evenings, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


Key Preblems in the Labor Mevement Teday 


a NEW 4-session class with CEORCE MORRIS 
on Wednesday evenings, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


Is Marxism Still Valid? A Review Ceurse 


a NEW 6-session class with HAROLD COLLINS 
on .Thursday evenings, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


Fees: 6 sessions, $5.00; 4 sessions, $3.50 
ACADEMY HALL, 853 Broadway, N. Y. C. _ 


~_ mm 
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In Memory 


of 


ESTHER 


Who Was Courageous 
And Dedicated 


1 CAMEO oye, “tisse a. be | asst 


LEVISION 


Science Ficton Theater (9) 6:30 

Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8 to 9. 
Sarah, Billy Eckstine, others : 

Steve Allen—variety (2) 8 to 9. 
Gloria Swanson, Xavier Cugat, 
others 


Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 
ohn 
‘Wayne, Montgo Clift 


Movie: A Slight Case of Murder 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Movie: Red River (1948) 
Movie: Winslow: Boy (English) (7) 
10:30 


wth Edward G. Robinson (5) 9 
10:30. First time on TV. J 
What's My Line? 10:30 


Parley to Hear 
Harap, Noviek 


plains “How the USSR Crew.” 

D.N. Pritt, British lawyer, pre- 
sents what he thinks is the only 
realistic attitude of socialists today 
Hin the light of the world situation 
and of the revelations and events 
of the past two years. 

J. D. Bernal, London University 
scientist, describes what the exis- 
tence of the Soviet Union has 
meant to science throughout the 
world. 

There are other articles by Scott 
Nearing, Rockwell Kent, Corliss 
Lamont, Diego Rivera, Paul Ro- 
'beson, Kumar Goshal and others, 
combined with factual and statis- 
tical material provide what amounts 


will find of very great use not 


Leading progressive Jewish jour- 
nalists will address a conference 


only in estimating the significance 
of this fortieth anniversary, but in 


to a reference book that. readers) 


’ 


| 


Pe om 

ed by Sidney Lens, secretary of the 
American Forum; Stringfellow Barr, 
‘former president of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and Sheldon Weeks, of the 
staff of the American Friends Ser- 
ivice Committee. 

Other participants will be Dr. 
| Frederick L. Schuman, professor of 
history at Williams College; Har- 
vey Swados, author of “On the 
Line”; Conrad Lynn, attorney; Rus- 


to discuss the future of the monthly | 


Jewish C “y |seeing more clearly the contribu- 
sh Currents, formerly Jewish) tions of the USSR in many fields, 


and 9th St.) from 10 am to 4:30 pm. 


Life, this Saturday, Nov. 9 at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel (Fifth Ave. 


At the morning session, Louis 
Harap, managing editor of Jewish 
Currents will survey questions fac- 
ing the Jewish community. The 
rest of the morning will be de- 
voted to discussion from the floor. 

At the afternoon session Paul 
Novick, editor-in-chief of the 
Morning Freiheit, will discuss the 
place of the Yiddish speaking Jews 
in the American Jewish communit | 
His presentation will. be followed 
by discussion from the floor. Con- 
cluding remarks will made by 
Morris U. Schappes, editorial board 


MOSCOW LAUGHS! 


Artkino’s Magicolor Musical Hit 
see Moscow’ 
“Refreshingly medern and gay tempo 

. songs definitely tunefal’’—Times 


- TWO EXTRAS—RUSSIA’S 


‘ROCKET TO THE MOON’ 
& in color: Expedition to the Antarctic 


, 


: 
| 


me 


y-'Farm Prices Down, 


particularly in the great struggle 
for co-existence and _ peace. 


Joseph North 


Talks on Sputnik 
Joseph North of The Worker 
staff will discuss the why and 
wherefore of man-made satellites 
and intercontinental missiles Sat- 
urday night, Nov. 9, at the Po- 
lonia Club, 201 Second Ave., 
near 12 St. Admission is free. 


Costs Stay Up 

WASHINGTON. — Prices 
farmers received for crops and 
livestock fell two percent in the 
month ending Oct. 15, the Agri- 
culture Department reported last 
week. | 

The cost of production and 
living supplies farmers purchas- 
ed remained unchanged. 

As a result the Department's 
monthly price report said farm- 
ers’ returns in. mid-October fell 
to 81 percent of parity, com 
pared with 83 percent in mid- 
September and $1 percent in 
mid-October, 1956. 


~. 


Ee 
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® HOWARD SELSAM, teachi 


Wednesdays, 6: 
4 


HAROLD COLLINS, teach 


$4.50 FOR 5 


STILL TIME TO REGISTER! 


© PHLIP FONER, teaching “Labor History” 
Tuesdays, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


Tuesdays, 8:30-10 p.m. 
® MYER WEISE, teaching “Economic Crises” 


SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN, teaching “Philosophy of Art” 
Wednesdays, 8730-10 p.m. 


HENRY KLEIN, teaching “Human History” 
Thursdays, 6:45-8:15 p.m. 


Thursdays, 8:30-10 p.m_ 


Register and Attend Same Nights 
ACADEMY HALL, 853 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


sell Johnson, of the Friends Service 
Committee; Michael Harrington, 
national chairman, Young Socialist 
League; Murray Kempton, column- 
ist and Dave Dellinger, director of 


Libertarian Press. 


DONATIONS 


Following is a list of the dena- 
tiens received by The Worker 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 4. 

MC, NY, $10; Freedom of the Press 
Committee, St. Leuts, $10; Friend, NYO, 
$5; PR, $15. 

Garment, $25; Crown Hoelghts, $i; 
Greenville, 8. C., $5. 

Reading, Vermont, $1¢; Brooklyn, N.Y., 
$5; PRN, $2; Sam, Brooklyn, $2; SK. $5; 
— NY, $10; HGR, Geneva, N. Y., 
Sam Pevsner, $50; Russo, $5; Friend, 
$5; Al B,, St. Paul Minn., $1; §. McC., 
ee N. ¥., $2; PM, Spokane, Wash., 


ECN, Hillsboro, N.M., $15; Friend of 
Flynn campaign, $4; Lower Westchester, 
“a iy - Sgmeasiains , $3; Brooklyn, $10. 

S.S. $10; FB, NY, $5; RA, Wabash, 
Ind., $2; KW, Chicago, $6. 

Brooklyn friend, $20; MeO., Apopka, 
Fia., $lé6; Friend, $5. 

HK, Breoklyn—Leather Worker, $19. 

Gabin, $25. 

Friend, Chicago, $19. 

Brooklyn friend, %®. 

In memery of Marien Bachrach, from 
Graee, $1008. 

Dressmakers, $125; Kings Highway, $53 
Lower East Side, $1. 

Group of Teamsters, $50; Friend, NY, 
$2; New York friend, %3. 

Crown Heights, $40. 

Nertheast Bronx, $35; St. Paul, Miac., 
$5: San Francisco, $1; In memory of 
T.W. via Colon, $5; Breoklyn, AL, $1; 
DC, NY, $1; MG, Brooklyn, $1; Mt. Ver- 
nen, $1. 

Orangebars, N.Y., $10. 

New York, $190. d 

Hampten Bays, L. L., $19. 

New York friend, 


oney orders pay- 


ng “Dialectical Materialism” 
45-8:16 p.m. 
ing “Science of Marxism” 


SESSIONS 
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Sunday 


A Group of Printers 
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114 East 


ANNUAL RALLY FOR PEACE 

_ November 10 —-:— 8& p. m. 
CARNEGIE HALL 

(40th) FOUNDING OF SOVIET STATE 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS (24th) 
BETWEEN U.S.A.__USSR 


- 


aees witel bao 


; : a | 
‘ wiom enn Dil oer wecrisim of 


13, Section C, Row 22, 
| Coming Brooklyn 


~iCouncil on African” Affairs speak on 


Sunday 

UNVEILING Alice Horowitz Memorial 
today 1 p.m. Beth Moses Cemetery—Biock 
Grave 6. 


OTTO NATHAN, internationally knows 
economist, teacher, author, lecturer wi 
speak at Brighten Community Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave. Sunday, Nov. 17, 6:30 
p.m. Topi¢-*War and Peace in Atomic Age. 


Coming Manhattan 


HEAR W. A. HUNTON, former chairman, 
“De- 
cision in Afrea’”’ Sunday afternoon Nov. 17, 
Sentribution 49c. <Auspices: Progressive 


% 
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What Look’ Thinks 
About Its D of J 
Rosenberg Scoop 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


“LOOK” MAGAZINE'S Miss 
Doris. Doland seemed more 
pleased than otherwise when 
“The Worker” reporter _ first 
broke the news to her that the 
Department of Justice might not 
issue a report on the Rosenberg 
case on which “Look” based a 
recent article purporting to be 
the first true account of what 
happened. 

Miss Doland, head of public 
relations for “Look,” said happily 
it would be “even more of a 
_ scoop” if the government report 
didn't materialize. 

I visited Miss Doland, in her 
office in the Look Building at 
488 Madison Ave., after trying 
in vain to see the managing edi- 
tor, William B. Arthur. 

* 


I SAID I wondered if “Look” 
knew that the Department of 
Justice seemed undecided whe- 


ther. to release the report at all. 
she said they hadn't known. 

“It sort of leaves “Look out on 
a limb, doesn’t it?” I asked. 

She didn’t see anything to 
worry about, she said. 

“What about suits, have any 
been filed as a result of the arti- 
“cle?” 

“There hasn’t been an inkling 
of any suits,” she said. 

Why, who would file, she 
asked. Oh, I said, I had no idea, 
but the article did affect people, 


living people, it did use names, 


names of ple not under in- 
dictment, for instance. It made 
flat statements not based on 
courtroom evidence, such as’ that 
one person (Alfred Saurent) had 
fled the country and was a spy. 

“Your reporter, Bill Davidson, 
goes outside the. court record, 
and says his authority is the = 
tice Department, and that he’s 
giving a preview of a _ report 
Justice is to issue—and then Jus- 
tice doesn't stand behind him,” 
I said. 

Well, she said; they had had 
no word that the report wasn't 
_ to be released. “Mr. Davidson 
worked right along with the De- 

rtment of Justice.” She praised 

is excellence as a reporter. 

“I talked to Mr. Pollack,” I 
said casually, alluding to Benja- 
min F, Pollack, Department of 
Justice attorney who headed the 
investigation into the case order- 
ed by Attorney General Brow- 
nell, resigned. “He said he had 
read the ‘Look’ article. But he 
wouldn't say whether he con- 
sidered it accurate.” 

“Did they say definitely they 
were going to issue it?” she 
asked. a 

No, I said, though Pollack said 
when I first spoke to him that 
it was not intended to be re- 
leased to the public, but was “just 
a memo from me to the Attor- 
mney General,” and that he had 
not written it yet. 

* 

THEN I ASKED oo 
“| k,” ‘ i " g report 
were not released, would a 
position that it should be made 
available to the in 1. 


unreleased facts” inte court 


where they might be subject to. 


judicial review. 

“Mr. Davidson doesn’t stress it 
but I gather that it's unprece- 
dented for the Department of 
Justice to open up its files in 
any case,” I said. “But appa- 
rently that’s what they did for 
Mr. Davidson?” 

Oh, yes, she said, he was 
given everything. 

“He had open sesame to secret 
FBI reports?’ I asked. Yes, she 
said, and he had gone through 
a mass of documents for his “pre- 
viously unreleased facts.” 

“In other words, they just 
opened up the files and said, ‘Here 
they are.” She said that was 
right. 

She said, “Probably anybody 
who had thought of it would 
have gotten the same thing from 
them, it .was just that Davidson 
had had the idea.” 

* 


I ASKED HER when he got 
the idea, 

“Let's see, it was when he 
was on the West Ceast and was 
finishing the Red Skelten piece,” 
she said, going over te a file in 
her office and returning in short 
order. “Yes, it was in Deeem- 
ber, 1956.” 

“That is the time when he 
says. Brownell ordered the in- 
vestigation,” I said. “Now did 
he go to the Department—” 

“He certainly did,” she said. 
“They didn't come to us. We 
went to them. And Mr. David- 
son said, ‘You know you ought 
to tell this story.” And they said, 
“As a matter of fact we were get- 


ting ready to do something about 


a. 


“So, he got in on the ground | 


floor?” I asked. 

“So he got in on the ground 

floor,” she said. = 
* 

“NOW LET ME see,” I said, 
“just what did he mean when 
he went to them and said, ‘you 
ought to tell this story?’ ” 

“Why, just that. ‘They never 
had told the stary. You know 
that — that’s why youre inter- 
ested in it,” she said. 

“But you would think that the 
story had been told in the trial, 
wouldn't you?” I asked. 

“Then how explain the Wex- 
ley book {John Wexley’s “The 
udgment of Julius and Ethel 

osenberg) if the story was told 
in the trial?” she asked. 

By now each of us seemed 
to be staring at the ether. I mur- 
mured that she certainly had 
something there; and studied the 
wry face topped by: the 

right hair but ceuld find no 
sign that she saw anything odd 


‘in her position. 


“Up to that time,” she said 
impatiently, in a somewhat net- 
tle tone, possibly annoyed at 
having to point this out when it 
was so self-evident, “the Depart- 
ment of Justice never had done 
it. It had never answered the 
Wexley book.” - 

TRUE, I MURMURED, “or 
some other books.” I mentioned 
Prof. Malcolm Sharp's “Was 

ustice Done?” “It is strange,” 

said, “Davidson makes no men- 
tion of it in this article. Do you 
think the 
didn’t want ‘to Prof. 
Sharp?” She. said she didn’t 
know. I would have to ask the 


Department that. Did she-know 
if Davidson had heard of it, or 


read it, or tried to interview Prof. 
had written 


Department of Justice | | 


, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
winner of the 1957 Nobel Peace 


West should “seize 


knife-ed 
by “nuc 
nihilation.” 
Pearson described the Soviet 
“conquest of outer space,” as a 
“stupendous leap forward.” 
The spirit of Pearson’s main 
ay was inherent in a speech. 
week by Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, of the Su- 
preme Court, who regretted that 
Our thinking has been too mili- 
tary—as a general and not as a 
Thomas Jefferson or an Abra- 


ham Lincoln.” 
> 4 


UNEXPECTED duplication of 
this viewpoint came from Gen- 
eral of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, in a s h last week he 
said that the central question 
of our time “is how to employ 
human intelligence for the sal- 
viation of mankind.” : 

General Bradley asked that 
we “make a greater, more dili- 
gent and more imaginative use 
of reason and human intelli- 
gence in seeking an accord and 
compromise which will make it 
possible for mankind to control 
the atom and banish it as an 
instrument of war.” 

Bradley also commented acid- 
ly on the sad state of our edu- 
cation, inveighing against “the 
parsimonious mistreatment of 
the public school system,” “the 
exploitation of dedicated teach- 
ers,’ “the slovenly lack of. intel- 
lectual discipline we have tol- 
erated in our nation’s educa- 
tional institutions,” and the 
“anti - intellectual prejudices 
which appears to disparage 
learning.” 

* 


SPUTNIK I, almost forgotten 
in the flood of comment on 
Sputnik II, kicked off a major 
discussion on America’s educa- 
tional system.to which General 
Bradley contributed.. Dog-carry- 
ing Sputnik spurred the debate. 
Expressions like Bradley’s were 
rife: Prof. Theodore W. Schultz, 
chairman of the Eeconomics De- 
partment at the University of 
Chicago reported last week that 
bright high school students suf- 
fer from “hostile anti-intellectu- 
alism among their classmates.” 

James B. Reston, of the New 
York Times wrote that the So- 
viet satellites are now calling 
these assumptions Bradley in- 
veighed against “into general 
review. Though there is no 
new policy to meet the new con- 
ditions, Reston wrote, there is a 
new realization that these “atti- 
tudes of the past toward edu- 
cation, intellectual attainment, 
exchange of information, and 


precariously on 
of terror,” followed 
r war and total an- 


the Soviet ‘inferiority’ have con- 
tributed te the national .eom- 
placency of which the Admin- 
istration now complain: 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
criticism is aimed as poorly as 
its rocket program. Mr. and 
Mrs. America—in their Parent 

threugh 
unions. 


Teachers Associations, 
the various teachers’ f 
have long highlighted the defi- 
ciencies ef our edueational 2° 


criminally underpaid. The ac- 
tual content of education shrank 
when pinch-penny pelicies re- 
duced Se half, the number ef 
physics and chemistry labora- 
tories in eur new high schkeols. 
This news r, among others, 
has crusa on these matters 
for years. 

Regrettably, public elamor 
did not become so mighty as to 
oblige the purse-pinchers in this 
money civilization to alter their 
ways; it did not find adequate 
political expression; and so, 
as a nation, we fell behind. 

* 


AND NOW, as socialism is 
demonstrating its -inexorable 
superiority over capitalism, the 
captains of our society are 
pointing the accusing finger the 
wrong way. For finally, at the 
nub of the whole matter, is the 
obsession with military might 
as the solution. 

This was admitted by Jehn 
W. Finney, in the New York 
Times this week, in his article 
from Washington that said, “The 
United States has carefully se 
arated its satellites and missi 
programs so as not to interfere 
with the development of the mis- 
sies FOR MILITARY PUR- 
POSES.” 

The socialist country—eommit- 
ted, by definition, to the ad- 
vancement of, its. people, of alk 
humanity—is under no compul- 
sion to direct its best brains to 
“applied science”; though it did 
not underestimate the need, in 
the interests of expanding its 
economy to utilize science for 
immediate application to indus- 
try and agriculture. It did net 
downgrade fi ye science, the 
necessary well-stream for imno- 
vations that can be “applied” 
immediately. : 

A CAPITALIST economy, 
driven by the devils of profits 
urges — through financial blan- 
dishments— our brightest young 
men in science to work for Gen- 
eral Motors, or General . Elec- 
tric, or Du Ponts and use their 
profound skills to bring higher 
dividends to their companies. 

That condition obviously does 
not exist in the socialist land. 
And se they were the first to 
crack into the mysteries of euter 
space. 3 


_ 
IN BRIEF, the moral is this, 
science, like all endeavors of 
mankind, is at its best when it is 


Prof. Sharp had written a letter 
to the Washington Post about 


Then I told her what bothered 
me. “Davidson says he is tell- 
ing the ‘réal story’ for the first 
ime. Is he purporting to have 

a real impartial study? If 

so, youd sort of think he would 
ve interviewed some 

like Sharp who criticized De- 


| J inti 
caption besides photos of the 
Rosenbergs, David Greenglass 
and. Harry Gold, “the story of a 
re 


awe the Department of Jus- 
tice 
- Davidson’s article, said Miss 
Doland, “stayed within the re- 


port. 

BP doesn’t claim ae go 
outside sa ae or jus- 
tice viewpoin | 


it would have been “inappropri- 


ate” fer Davidson to “interview 
these writers’ when he was 
working with the DJ. 

* 


“THE WEXLEY book was 
published in 1955,” I asked, “and 
yet it was December of 1956 
when Mr. Davidson got his 
idea?” 

“But the interest in it coenfin- 
ued,” she said. 

I asked ler if she judged this 
by reviews, columns inspired By 
the book and public statements, 
and she said yes. 

“It's a very leng article for 


‘Look isn’t it 


“Yes. Many of ours are very 
short. But it's a very big sub- 


a 
“Yes” I said, “what David- 
son said at the outset is true—.” 
Davidson had pi 
thousands who 


19, 1953, and Lew a 


Stars Beckon, Whe Holds Us Back: 


to eur inistration. 

These missile-mad men vow 
their readiness to restore our 
prestige by building bigger mis- 
siles with warheads. Such an 
outlook discloses the distressing 
fact that a great: many, too 
many, of our men in public hfe 
have the imagination of a bat, 
the instincts of a miser, and 
are no more fit to run our coun- 
try than Laika—the occupant of 
Sputnik II—is. 

But the great mass of ny 
Americans has always displayed, 
in the final analysis, common 
human sense, a desire to survive, 
to live. The clock-hand in 


America is near twelve; that na- 


tive intelligence demands imme- 
diate .and concerted expression. 


Serve Syst 


Economic 


(Continued from Page 1) 
last into 1958 with ‘58 totals 
well below this year. The re- 

i look for a quick return 
to ’57 levels sometime in ‘58. 
* 


SPUTNIK I and II came into 
the picture, with some econom- 
ists seeing the moon missiles 
stimulating a pickup here via 
the “defense” contract route. 

Others. looked to monetary 
maneuvering by the Federal Re- 
em for a pickup. This — 
Oo is not shared in the- ” 
Administration, if the opinions 
ef former Secretary of the Treas- 


ury George Humphrey are any 
guide to current White House 


Humphrey indicated at the 


Senate Judiciary subcommittee 

on steel prices last week 
that al shakedown in the econ- | 
omy 


d be “healthy and 
preper for the economy.” He 
said that the job of Congress was 
to “ameliorate” the transition to 
a lower level of economic ac- 


The! wan outlook of the econ- 
pmists at Ann Arbor was re- 
inferced by further retreats last 
week |in various parts of the 
country. 
se included: 
© /U. S. Steel Corp., an- 
neuncec the closin g of two of its 
10 hearth furnaces at Provo, 
Utah. | Structural steel rolling 
mill @perations were cut from 
five days weekly to four. 
© United Aircraft’s Pratt & 
tr division, it was an- 
nounced, will lay off 2,000 
workers, of its Connecticut work 
ve, by Jan. 1. 
® Five major cotton firms in 
will close some of 
over the four-day 
sgiving weekend and for 
all or part of the Christmas 


*ittiag 


ain Factor in 
Demo Sweep 


By MAX GORDON 
Last Tuesday's election 


Northeast the mass of the workingclass, including Negro 


workers, continue as intensive 
publican Party, as the party of 
reaction and big business. 

With the development of eco- 
nomic troubles and insecurity, it! 
appears also that middle class and’ 
rural voters are swinging to that 
view in increasing numbers. 

The results of the balloting were 
remarkably consistent throughout: 
in revealing this expanding fear of| 
the GOP. | 

In New York State, aside from 
record Democratic sweep in New 
York City, there were some re- 
markable results. Out of 50 mayor- 
alty elections conducted on a par- 


tisan basis, Democrats took 28, 
the largest number in several dec- 
ades. They won a state sena- 
torial by-election in the Schenec- 
tady area, the first time a Demo- 
crat has captured that seat. In the 
GOP suburban strongholds of 
Westchester, Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, where Repubican mar- 
gins used to be truly ‘overwhelm- 
ing, there were stonishingly close 
this year. The Nassau county vote 
the Supreme Court judgeship, for 
instance, was 185,000 to 172,000. 

Schenectady, Nassau and Suf- 
folk counties are three areas that 
have been hit hard by layoffs. 
GOP state chairman L. Judson 
Morhouse, lays his party defeat in 
part “economic pressures,” while 
Suffolk Republican leader R. Ford 
Hughes gave defense layoff as a 
major reason for the sharp relative 
ecline in his parties—strength. 

* 


IN NEW YORK CITY itself, 
Mayor Robert Wagner's reelection 
victory swept out of office every 
Republican, with the exception of: 
a lone councilman, Stanley Isaacs.' 
Councilman Isaacs is an outstand- 
ing liberal and champion of anti- 
bias legislation 

He had Liberal Party support. 
Even with this, however, his -vic- 
tory was possible because of mark-' 
ed shift of Wagner Democratic 
voters to him. | 

In his astonishing sweep, Wagner 
carried 63 out of the cities 65) 
Assembly districts. | 

In New Jersey, Gov. Robert; 
Meyner’s re-election victory was 
likewise of historic proportion, the 
most overwhelmingly in nearly 


ieffects of the integration struggle. 
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with a sizable Negro vote provid- 
ing far more than the margin of 
victory. 

In Virginia, however, the segre- 
gationists appeared to have won a 
victory in election of a Demo- 
cratic champion of segregation as 
governor with a 70 percent vote. 
In the last governorship election 
the Democrats carried the state 
with a 55 percent vote.” 


3 New Marxist 
Courses Offered 


ly as ever to distrust the Re-| 7... new courses on Marxist 
the Republicans, likewise received theory and its significance will be 
crushing defeat, even though, in) given at Academy Hall, 853 Broad- 
the latter city, independent liberal! way jt was announced last week. 
forces refused to give active sup-| 7 i" 
port to the Democratic machine. aay wt mannep ty waty High 
Finance Today,” a _ four-session 


In Detroit, the Labor-Demo- : 
cratic coalition, succeeded in elect-| course with Victor Perlo, Tuesdays 


ing the first Negro to the city) at 6:45 p.m.; “Key Problems of 
ets = 3 as well as several other; American Labor Today,” four ses- 
candidates. ee 
With tteer activaly: sctisiiting sions with George Morris, labor 
Wagner, Meyner, Mayor Law- editor of The Worker, Wednesdays 
rence of Pittsburgh, the successful) at 6:45 p-™.; and “Is Marxism Still 
state candidacy of Owen Begley in Valid? A Review Course on Fun- 
Schenectady, it would appear that) damentals,” six sessions with Har- 
the Senate Committee revelations old Collins, Thursdays at 6:45 
regarding labor corruption have p.m. 
not isolated the labor movement) Registration is at Academy Hall 
politically, as reaction had hoped ali this week. Fees for the four- 
and friends of labor had feared. 'sion courses are $3.50; for the six- 
* session courses; $5. Other classes 
THE OVERWHELMING vote, Which began last week, but which 
given to Wagner and Meyner in} 4T still open for participation, in- 
the leading Negro communities! Clude “Negro History,” with Her- 
would likewise indicate that the|-bert Aptheker; Dialetical Ma- 
Negro people have been persuaded| terialism,’ with Howard Selsam; 
that President Eisenhower's move|. Philosophy of Art,” with Sidne 
Finkelstein; and “Human History, 


in Little Rock have not made the! * ® é * 
GOP the champion of civil rights. with Henry Klein; and The Sei- 
ence of Marxism” with Harold 


The fact is that in the North, the! &"C* 
Democrats have been the more Collins. 
vigorous supporters of anti-bias 


legislation, generally against GOP | , 
resistance. Observers Sav noted Bethlehem Steel 


results revealed that in the 


mf : 
| which 
y| joyed 
ance 
self 


campaign headquarters ~ following 
the elections 


e 
fer 


at 
: 


“At the outset,” Miss Flynn de- 
clared, “I want to thank all who 
have participated in this election) 
campaign—and. that included many’ ti 
friends and neighbors, those who 
have signed the petitions, those 
who carried on the daily work, and 
the many comrades and supporters. 
The election campaign had a num- 
ber of high points. 

“First, the very important. and 
successtul petition to get a place on 
the ballot. That was a contribution 
to the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
cans as well as to the legality of 
our part yand the rights of Com- 
munists. 

“Second, we conducted an inten- 
sive discussion of the issues of the 
campaign and our position on the 
issues in a series of street meet- 
ings, radio programs, leaflets and 
literature. 

“In this we have made a particu- 
lar contribution to the continuing 
struggle for passage of the Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs bill, a program of de- 
cent housing for all, for an end to 
all discrimination, for better schools 


3 


paign and give much more atten- 
problems of the Negro 
the Puerto Ricans in 
of our city. While the vote. 
is not the onl 


can solve all our problems and re- 
solve them in the course of actiy- 
ity.” 

Miss Flynn, member of the Com- 
munist Party's national committee, 
entered the council race under the 
banner of the People’s Rights Party. 
Four thousand registered voters 
signed the petition to place - her 
name on the ballot. She received 
710 votes on the People’s Rights 
line. 

Daniel $. Weiss, Democrat, was 
reelected with 41,902 votes to rep- 
resent the district for another term.. 
The vote for the other candidates: 
Henry Del Rosso, Republican, 17,- 
and schooling, and better health. [|591; W. L. Kirshenbaum, Liberal, 

“Third, there was a_ healthy’ 9,565. 


Sputniks Get Big 
Hand in Red Square 


resistance on the part of Negro Profits Soar | 
voters against Republican efforts to} — B ethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
cover this up by emphasizing the oii chilean “fame this chime’ ak nathia | 
national situation. \ eo, ~ | 

In the South, two local elec- 


tions were watched for-the political| PeTee™* higher than for the first 


nine months—of 1956. The 1957 
net income was $143,752,627 com-. 
pared to $99, 690,157 for the 1956) 


period. vy 


In Little Rock itself, the White 
Citizens Council suffered a defeat 
when six of its seven candidates for, 


ending Sept. 30, 1957 was 45 


MOSCOW.— The Spartak Sports Club raised a roar of 
cheers when it briskly marched through Red Square Thurs- 
day carrying a large model of the globe with two Sputniks 


revolving around it. paerite athletes ; 
They were part of the civilian| Wore eaded. by 5.000 atines — 
section of the demonstration mark- mation cartvis oo vee meg est 
the Ath anniversary of the ™ation carrying trumpeters. 
Russian revolution. The civilians Malinovsky spoke to the. thousands 


ee 


Memorial Will Hear 
Excerpts From Work 
By Marion Bachrach 


Among the participants at the 
Marion Bachrach memorial meet- 
ing on Nov. 20 will be Paul Robe- 
son it was announced this week by 
Mrs. Bachrach’s family. Mrs. 
Bachrach who died last month 
was widely known and admired for 
her activity on behalf of civil liber- 
ties and particularly against Smith 
Act under which she had twice 
been place on trial in New York 


THE PRESS HERE was primed 
to make the most of the ouster 
of Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov from 
his Party post, when Sputnik I 
stole the headlines and the atten- 
tion of the country. 

But Sputnik was not the only 
problem the editorial writers had 
to cope with as they tried to 
exploit the latest shakeup in top 


U.S. Press Has a Hard Time 
Putting Over Its Zhukov Line 


Soviet circles. They were faced 
with the predictions made in re- 
cent weeks by a various so-called 
experts here that the Soviet Union 
was moving toward military dic- 
tatorship under Zhukov. 
Ex-President Harry Truman had) 
written a syndicated article on 


City, in spite: of her illness. 


DETROIT.—If you read_ the 
Michigan newspapers you could 
never tell that 121 employers used 
the union busting, strike-breaking 
facilities of the Labor Relations As- 
sociation headed up by Nathan W. 
Shefferman. | 

The Michigan newspapers choose 
to concentrate on Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams and the company of 
which he is a vice president, Men- 
nen Co. of New Je when it 
came to writing about erman. 


The reason was obviously to de- 
stroy the great support Willi 
has among organized labor 
and to cause splits in the labor-led 


after strike being broken. 

plan organization known as 
covers 1,000,000 union members 
here used Shefferman’s organiza- 
tion 
Big Three, General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler. or a are 
known to have the Shefferman 


this theme. Allen Dulles, head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
had discussed the reported grow-' 
ing influence of Zhukoy. And on! 
Oct. 23, the day before the first} 
announcement of the Marshal's 
removal as Defense Minister, the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune’ carried a 
dispatch by correspondent Joseph 
Alsop from Warsaw, under the 
headline: “Russia's Real Boss? 
Zhukov, Says Lie a 


THE REMOVAL of Zhilkov, 
made .it clear that these reports 
had exaggerated the power of 
Zhukov. Nevertheless, they™ lent 
The Blue Cross hospitalization|credence to the statement of the; 
the| Soviet Communist Party on the 
reasons for downgrading the Mar- 


of strikebreakers and finks onto 
Williams. ; 

THE LIST of Shefferman’s 
clients here is headed by the no- 
torious J. L. Hudson department 
store of which Mrs. Edsel Ford ‘is a 
chief stockholder. Other depart- 
ment stores listed were Crowley 
Milner, Ernest Kern, S. S. Kresge 
and Winkelman’s. 

The retail stores using Sheffer- 
man are among—the weakest or- 
ganized in the labor field, strike 


: 


; 


Michigan Hospital Service which 


None of the auto firms, like the 


in the square of the horrors of an 
atomic war.. The -Soviet people 
want peace, he said. He declared 
“foreign cirdles,” notably in the 
United States, “are pursuing a pol- 
icy aimed at increasing interna- 
tional tension, preventing a. dis- 
armament and threatening mankind 
danger of an atomic war. 

mies of peace are hatching 

Middle 


"ge Zhukov to head off a mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

The Soviet party’s indictment 
of the marshal accused him of a 
“whole series” of mistakes, includ- 
ing “adventurism” in foreign and 
military affairs, attempts to de- 
stroy’ the Communist Party's con- 
trol over the military and fostering 
of a “cult of personality” de- 
signed to glorify himself at the 
expense of the other commanders 
and leaders of the nation. 

A supplementary indictment by 
Marshal Ivan S. Konev blamed 
Zhukov for many military failures 
in World War II and denied his 
right to be called the defender of 
Stalingrad or the liberator of Ber- 
lin. 


Soviet Union unveiled a 
of new. rockets, including 


ment |store, who gave a running 
account of the parade, said some 
rockets were jet. propelled. 
thousands watching were 
joined by the top dignitaries of the 
Socialist countries including Mao 
Tse-tung of Peoples China, Wlad- 
yslaw Gomulka of Poland and Ho 
Chi Minh of North Viet Nam. 
Along the Kremlin wall above 
THE DAILY WORKER in @ the in-Stalin tomb hung the 
full-length editorial titled “Two!ags of the 15 Soviet republics, 
Actions for Peace,” declared that} Across the square was a gigantic 
both the downgrading of Zhukov) insc Bend to Commu- 
and the elevating of Sputnik were) nism. : 
trends in the direction of peace. 


ocratic traditions of subordinating) attack our country,” Malinovsky 
the military to the civilian au-|said. “The army and losely 
thorities. rallied around the Communist 

The paper, however, raised) Party of the Soviet Union and its 
some questions regarding the inist central committee will 
method used in the removal of) continue to live up to the trust of 
Zhukoy “including the sudden|the Soviet people and stand guard 
criticism” of his war record. “Wide! over the gains of the October Rev- 


munst Party 


least made it the cu 

popular te 

Worker declared. It added that 
this criticism however, was 
cidedly lary” and to the bi 
fact that the political authori 
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